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IMPORTANT: Owing to the drastic restriction of 
the paper supply, ““ The New Statesman” will in future 
onlybe o btainable by those who subscribe directly to 
this office or place a regular order with a newsagent. 





N Wednesday, after a period of quiet and 
() preparation, the Germans resumed their 
Western offensive. Their first blows were 
on the roads to Amiens, and they captured there the 
hill-top village of Villers-Bretonneux, which was held 
by British troops. At the time of writing we have 
just recovered it,' and extremely heavy fighting is 
reported, in which German tanks, for the first time, 
took part in the assault. Hitherto they had only 
been used in the rear, for “cleaning-up” after the 
assaulting infantry. On Thursday the Germans ex- 
tended their offensive activity to the Flanders 
theatre, with results not yet certain. So far as the 
more recent weather has interfered with movements 
and communications in the military area, it is all in 
favour of the Allies, who have, of course, to play for 
time. 
bd * o* 
Lord Rothermere’s resignation from the Air Ministry 
was announced on Thursday. Immediately before- 


hand the public had been made aware that Sir Hugh 
Trenchard and Sir David Henderson had been followed 
into retirement by Sir Arthur Roberts, Expert Financial 
Adviser, who resigned because of disagreement from 
Lord Rothermere’s policy “ 
of administration.” 


in regard to certain matters 
Lord Rothermere’s resignation wa 


tendered on the ground of ill-health. But however 
sincerely we may sympathise with him as a private 
individual, we cannot ignore that in the face of the 
prevailing opinion about his actions in office it would 
have been difficult for him to remain a Minister even 
had he desired to do so. 


x x 


Owing to a variety of circumstances, including Lord 
Rothermere’s indisposition, the discussions in both 
Houses on the Trenchard affair have been postponed 
until next week. Had it not been for the Minister's 
resignation his critics would have insisted upon probing 
the matter to the bottom. The Press for several days 
said very little about it, information being lacking. 
The Harmsworth papers studiously pooh-poohed the 
matter, indicating the line of defence that General 
Trenchard is a fine man on active service (which even 
they would not have the hardihood to deny), but that 
he is not so good at Staff work; realising which, the 
sagacious and resolute Lord Rothermere had deter- 
mined to make a change. But several members, 
including Sir Edward Carson, Sir John Simon, and Lord 
Hugh Cecil—which last two are, we believe, the only 
M.P.’s who have been in the Air Force—extracted a 
certain amount of information from the Government 
at question-time. It was made clear that General 
Trenchard tendered his resignation as long ago as March 
19th, and that it was suddenly accepted (during the very 
critical time at the Front) nearly a month later. The 
Cabinet was not informed until just before Lord Rother- 
mere announced the General’s resignation. General 
Trenchard was not consulted at the time of that an- 
nouncement ; and he had never had an opportunity 
of discussing his difficulties with a member of the War 
Cabinet. Whether the War Cabinet ever really con- 
sidered the matter at all we have yet to learn. We 
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have also to learn what was the subjectJupon which 
Lord Rothermere and one of the finest soldiers and 
organisers produced by the war joined issue. 


* * % 


Lord Rothermere’s resignation will probably result 
in the Government’s getting let off much more lightly 
than it would otherwise have been. But the blow to 
its prestige has been very severe ; public confidence in 
its ability to “ get on with the war”’ has never been so 
severely shaken. Two issues, often raised before, 
were here raised together: the Government’s treat- 
ment of our military leaders and its entanglements with 
newspaper-owners. We were forced to contemplate 
a direct conflict between a soldier who commanded the 
confidence of his arm in a unique degree and a newspaper 
owner for whose appointment to a Secretaryship of 
State there was no visible reason save his Press influ- 
ence and family connections. Mr. Lloyd George cannot 
hope to survive much more of this. Divided in 
opinions and aims those who distrust or detest his 
administration may be, but there must come a point, 
unless the Government mends its ways, at which they 
will feel compelled to combine in an effort to turn 
him out. We observe by the way that Lord North- 
cliffe’s evening paper—Lord Northcliffe is a Director of 
Propaganda—has now launched out into violent and 
misleading attacks upon the League of Nations, which 
we had understood was now part and parcel of our 
official War Aims, not to mention those of America. 
This is a relatively minor thing ; but it is characteristic 
of the moral chaos in which we are now living. 


The Irish population has been occupied during the 
week in signing the pledge to resist conscription. The 
possession of arms by unauthorised civilians throughout 
many southern and western counties has been pro- 
hibited by the military; this presumably is a precau- 
tionary measure, for there have been no reports of serious 
trouble. It may have become—as we think it has 
become—clear that the British Government is not 
likely to attempt to force universal service upon the 
Irish ; but the Irish will naturally not take any chances. 
Opinion here has decidedly sobered; though the 
Morning Post (in the interstices of its talk about free- 
dom) continues to urge coercion and says that if 
the majority of the Irish prove intractable, then “ Ire- 
land must be reconquered.”” The whole Nationalist 
Party is across the water organising resistance; and 
the hierarchy has given the movement its blessing. 
The Bishops have come in for severe criticism for 
officially, as a religious body, advocating resistance to 
law. There is certainly some truth in the contention 
that their action is likely to accentuate religious differ- 
ences and revive something of the old English hatred 
of a Church which ‘“ meddles in politics.” But in 
fairness we should remember that they have something 
of a precedent in the action of Protestant ecclesiastics 
in the North when the Ulster Covenant was being 
made, and an army being formed with the avowed 
purpose of frustrating the will of the British Parlia- 
ment. It is as well to bear in mind that clergymen in 
Ireland, both Protestant and Catholic, are usually as 
Irish as the rest of the population. Meanwhile it is 


widely believed that the Government’s Home Rule 
scheme is to be presented as an integral part of a genera! 
federal system. 
* a cS 

Germany's diplomatic communications with Holland 
have suddenly been given a very dictatorial tone, and 
a number of demands have been presented to the 
Dutch Government much in the manner of an ulti- 
matum. The subjects are very various; they include 
the transport of sand and gravel (to which the British 
Government objects), the use of a railway across Dutch 
Limburg, and also, it is said, the earmarking of Dutch 
ships and Dutch colonial exports for Germany after the 
war. Much alarm has been felt in Dutch commercial 
circles, where the wolf-and-lamb manner of Berlin 
prompted the fear that Ludendorff was out to pick a 
quarrel. But this is difficult to believe, as it is not 
obvious what advantage it could be to the German 
Command to divert an army against Holland. The 
more probable explanation is that Germany, conceiving 
herself at the height of her prestige after her Western 
victory, wishes to use the moment to settle in her 
favour as many Dutch questions as possible. Her idea 
of doing so is to resort to ultimatums and bullying ; 
but that has become diplomatic second-nature with her. 
The Dutch are not in the least likely to make it worth 
her while to attack them. It is to be hoped that they 
will not make it inevitable for the Allies to impose 
harder conditions on them. 
‘ ak 


It may safely be predicted that Viscount Bryce’s 
Conference on the Reform of the House of Lords will 
not have the success of the Speaker’s Conference on 
the Reform of the House of Commons. The moment 
for publication of the Report [Cd. 9038, 3d.] is unfortu- 
nate. The scheme takes no heed of “the Federal 
solution” which is now in the air. It is complicated 
and obscure, and far too full of * checks and balances.” 
It comes with next to no authority from a body so 
constituted as to command little respect; which has 
found it impossible to agree on a scheme with any 
approach to unanimity; and which has only been able 
to report at all—it is rumoured—by enlisting shifting 
majorities in support of isolated parts of the scheme, 
and forgoing any claim that the report, as a whole, 
represents even a consensus of opinion. Finally, the 
Labour Party has already made it clear that it rejects, 
root and branch, the elements of privilege and heredity 
that are proposed, the powers, the term of office, and 
the ex-officio members. The scheme, as a project for 
the reform of the House of Lords, is born dead. 


x cy 


Nevertheless, Lord Bryce’s report is of great impor- 
tance as clearing the decks and indicating the course. 
The definite rejection of the idea that any peer shall 
henceforth sit by hereditary right alone (except for 
the nominal retention of the Royal Dukes) marks the 
end of a long controversy. The adoption of the “ Nor- 
wegian”’ principle of election of the Second Chamber 
by the House of Commons, so far at least as three- 
fourths of the Chamber are concerned, lays a foundation 
for the future. Where Lord Bryce’s Conference has 
failed is in not grasping the idea that the Second Cham- 
ber—which can henceforth never be given any other 
functions than those of revision and delay—if it is to 
keep free from party passion, and if its decisions are to 
inspire confidence, must be so constituted that the 
balance of parties within it shall be always identical 
with that in the Legislative Assembly itself. The 
membership may, if we will, differ in character, age, 
sobriety and judgment ; but not in those fundamental 
assumptions or prejudices that determine party allegi- 
ance. This is conclusive against the suggested twelve 
years term. Moreover, the Labour Party, like any 
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minority, will fight to the death any project for a 
Second Chamber which does not secure to such party 
its proper proportional representation. This is con- 
clusive not only against the presence of ez-officio 
members, but also against the selection of one-fourth of 
the members from the peerage, and—most suicidal of 
all—the bishops! However valuable their presence 
may be, to propose to give an actual privilege to one 
religious denomination only is plainly to deprive the 

roject of any possibility of adoption. The Conference 
ies missed a chance, too, in not frankly admitting 
women to eligibility. The net effect for the moment 
of this ill-starred report will be still further to weaken 
the moral authority of the existing House of Lords. 


* * * 
A Lancashire correspondent writes :—The ballot of 
the members of the United Textile Factory Workers’ 
Association on Mr. Fisher’s proposal to raise the school- 
leaving age to fourteen, and so abolish the present 
half-time system, has resulted in a more than two 
to one majority for things as they are. Large as is 
this majority, it is considerably less than that which 
in 1912 voted against raising the age to thirteen, and 
very much less than that which in 1899 opposed the 
raising of the age from eleven to twelve. In the latter 
year, 66,816 weavers were in favour of keeping the 
age at eleven as against only 8,201 for raising it to 
twelve. While it cannot be pretended that the figures 
just announced are anything but very regrettable, 
it may be pointed out that two factors told against 
the progressive section: (1) That most of the younger 
men are in the Army; (2) that the present abnormal 
shortage of labour provides, on a short and superficial 
view, a reason for the retention of the present age 

and half-time as we now know it. 
. * ~ 

An interesting feature of the ballot is the way in 
which it reveals that it is the women workers who 
are at present the biggest bulwark of child labour. 
Three or four of the Spinners’ Associations actually 
showed a small majority for the raising of the age— 
indeed, the Manchester spinners declared “a large 
majority’ in its favour—and in several others the 
anti-education majority was only small; but the 
weavers have not come out nearly so well. The 
Weavers’ Associations always contain a very large 
majority of women, and nowadays, owing to the demands 
of the Army, they have a virtual monopoly. Thus, 
the weavers’ vote was almost a purely female vote 
and by a huge majority it plumped for child labour. 
At Nelson, where the Labour and Socialist element 
is very strong, the weavers voted for half-time by 
6,554 to 4,427; at Blackburn, where the male voters 
return Mr. Snowden to Parliament, they were on the 
same side by 10,658 to 5,187; and at Burnley, which 
once almost sent Mr. Hyndman to Westminster, the 
weavers voted for the present age by 16,178 to 8,820. 
Such voting on such a question, and in constituencies 
of such a progressive type, has a special interest. 

* * * 

We call our readers’ attention to the fact that on 
Monday evening there will be held at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, a mass protest meeting against “ 40 D,” 
the D.O.R.A. regulation to which we recently called 
attention. A large number of women’s organisations 
will be eg and the speakers will include Mr. 
Lees Smith, Mr. Lansbury, and Mrs. Despard. Thus 
far, Parliamentary questions have failed to extract 
from Ministers any information whatever as to the 
extent to which the regulation has already operated. 


{ 





THE RAID 
ON THE FLEMISH PORTS 


EW exploits during the war have gratified the 
British public so much as Vice-Admiral Keyes’ 
raid on Zeebrugge and Ostend; and though 

popular instinct often goes wrong on military and 
naval matters, on this occasion we think that it was 
right. What it appreciated was not merely the skill 
and daring of the performance, but the departure which 
it marked from the “ non possumus”’ attitude so long 
taken up by the Admiralty towards all naval offensive 
projects. It has never accepted this attitude. It 
has never at heart believed that the business of the 
greatest naval organisation in the world was simply 
to stand still and parry the blows of a weaker antagonist, 
to whom it had resigned the initiative. Without having 
read Clausewitz or Jomini it felt that a defender who 
never attacks must in the long run be worsted; and 
it was not impressed by the half-truth that our blockade 
in itself is an offensive. 

The attack carried out on the night of Monday-— 
Tuesday last not only pleased the public, but was really 
far more in the British Navy’s tradition than the policy 
of leaving all coast-defences alone. Our Navy is, of 
course, perfectly aware of the advantage which forts 
have over ships in a ding-dong artillery duel—an 
advantage which has been the same, mutatis mutandis, 
for three centuries, and which always will be so long 
as it is necessary for ships to anchor in order to direct 
any accurate fire on a long-distance target. But a 
difficulty of this kind can always be got round to a 
considerable extent by effects of stratagem and surprise, 
by the invention and co-ordination of new devices—in 
short, by allying innovation with the best experience. 
In the days of sailing-ships, when Drake attacked Cadiz, 
and when Blake and Nelson carried out their raids on 
Santa Cruz, the problem was in some ways harder, 
because of the ships’ dependence upon particular winds 
—on the whole a more baffling hindrance than the 
modern embarrassment of minefields. It is true, how- 
ever, that the enlarged scale of modern operations, naval 
as well as other, demands a perfection in time-table work 
never before equalled. This perfection seems to have 
been attained last Tuesday by all the units which were 
intended to be employed, except perhaps those of the 
Air Force. 

We shall get no certainty as to all the material results 
achieved by the attack until the end of the war, if then. 
But our own losses in material were so small as to appear 
negligible ; and though our personnel suffered heavily 
in the forlorn-hope parts of the enterprise, it seems 
doubtful whether our total casualties exceeded the 
complement of a single Se As against 
this the strategic and moral effects of the stroke weigh 
heavily. Whether or not we have blocked the entrance 
either to Zeebrugge or to Ostend, we have shown the 
enemy that we can do so unless he takes new precautions. 
We have hung new perils over his head, and their 
threat is not confined to the Flemish coast. We have 
proved to him that he has no monopoly of surprise raids, 
which our naval superiority permits us to carry out on 
a much more elaborate and ambitious scale than his, 
for the attainment of much more serious naval and 
military objectives. These are highly valuable results, 
for which the nation is deeply indebted to the initiative 
of Sir Roger Keyes, the skill of his Staff, the extreme 
gallantry of the volunteers engaged, and, let us add, 
the capital co-operation between the Harwich and 
Dover Commands. ° 

The immense trouble which Zeebrugge and Ostend 
have given us, and the magnitude, as we now see it, of 
the task of curbing them, may well give us food for 
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thought regarding the Channel ports. It is amazing 
how little their importance was appreciated by either 
side at the beginning of the war. Before the Battle 
of the Marne the Allies resigned Calais and Boulogne 
to the Germans without a blow; and the Germans 
were so far from realising the value of the gift that 
they never even stretched out their hands to take it. 
Later, after we had reocecupied Calais and Boulogne, 
we gave up Zeebrugge and Ostend in the same almost 
nonchalant way. It is true that on this occasion the 
British Admiralty took the question more seriously ; 
Mr. Churchill was most anxious to hold the coast, and 
sent British marines to Ostend to delay the enemy. 
But our Allies at the time were fighting for Lille; and 
the political importance of recovering that large French 
city (which eventually had to be abandoned no less) 
seems to have outweighed in the mind of the French 
Government the much stronger military and naval 
arguments for defending Belgian Flanders. The Ger- 
mans, to do them justice, did not repeat their former 
error; they not only seized the Flemish coast with 
avidity, but they lost no time in making it strong enough 
to repel Vice-Admiral Hood’s early bombardments, and 
in utilising Zeebrugge as the nest for submarines which 
it has ever since been. 

These considerations are very relevant at a time 
when the enemy is prosecuting a double military 
offensive, one of whose alternative objects is Calais. 
There is an influential school of military thought which 
argues that, if only the French and British Armies 
preserve their contact, nothing else is of primary impor- 
tance. This school points to what happened before 
and after the Marne when, as the price of keeping contact 
with the French, we abandoned the Channel ports, and as 
the reward of our correct choice we quickly recovered 
them. The parallel cannot really be sustained. The 
British Army in 1914 was too small to hold any ground 
alone; it had no choice in the matter. The recovery 
of the Channel ports was not a necessary fruit of the 
Marne victory; it resulted chiefly from a German 
mistake—a mistake which has not the faintest chance 
of being repeated. At the present moment it is, of 
course, very important that the British Army should 
maintain direct contact—that is, railway contact— 
with the French Army. But it is also extremely 
important that it should preserve direct contact—that 
is, contact across the Narrows—with its own country. 
And with this latter interest are bound up many separate 
naval considerations of the very utmost consequence. 
It would therefore seem clearly advisable that, in any 
cardinal decisions which may be come to, the voice of 
the British naval authorities should be effectively 
heard; and perhaps the weakest point about all our 
new Allied fighting machinery—our Generalissimo, our 
Allied Staff, our Versailles quartet, and the rest—is 
that it seems to make no provision for this whatever. 


A WELL-MEANING BUDGET 


R. BONAR LAW has responded to the appeals 
made to him from all sides by proposing new 
taxation, not only more extensive than has 

ever before been put on in a single Budget, but also 
more varied and complicated than anything since Mr. 
Lloyd George's plans of 1909. The expected increase 
of a shilling in the Income Tax and Supertax (£61 
millions) is balanced by new indirect taxation on spirits, 
tobacco and sugar (£48 millions), with extra charges for 
cheques and postage (£5 millions). But this ultimate 
increase of £114 millions im revenue will only realise 
£68 millions in the current year. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer adopts the novel course of leaving to a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons the detailed 


imposition of his new tax of twopence in the shilling on 
all “‘ luxury ” purchases (which are to include hotel and 
restaurant expenditure), so that we do not yet know 
whether the new revenue for the current year will come 
anywhere near the hundred millions that public opinion 
has been demanding. Still, it must be said that Mr. 
Bonar Law has done well. walt 

The Budget is, however, open to serious criticism in 
detail. Two of the most invidious features are those 
calculated to yield very little additional revenue— 
namely, the doubling of the penny stamp duty on 
cheques, and the abandonment both of penny postage 
and the nalfpenny postcard. The extra penny stamp 
on cheques will discourage the socially very advantageous 
use of cheques for the payment of small bills and the 
keeping of bank accounts by humble folk. Chancellors 
of the Exchequer habitually fail to realise the extent 
to which custom has changed in this respect. Fifty 
years ago few persons with less than £1,000 a year had 
a current account, and cheques were seldom drawn for 
any but large sums. Nowadays the number of current 
accounts in the United Kingdom must exceed a million ; 
and this is approximately the number of persons of 
£200 per annum or upwards, who draw, in the aggregate, 
something over a couple of hundred million cheques a 
year. For the purpose of remittance cheques are 
now being drawn for the smallest sums, even down to a 
few pence, to the great economising of epee | It 
is a retrograde step, for the sake of less than a million a 
year, to double the taxation on this economically 
desirable habit, and to make it payable by people of the 
humblest means. 

The postage increases on letters, postcards and parcels, 
though they are to bring in four millions a year, are like- 
wise more onerous and annoying than productive. It is 
interesting that the halfpenny circular postage has again 
proved impregnable, though the reduction of the weight 
allowed from two ounces to one will hit the distributors 
of catalogues and drapers’ price lists. It is fair to add 
that the loss of penny postage on letters is to some small 
extent mitigated by making the minimum rate of three- 
halfpence cover anything up to a quarter of a pound. 

With regard to Income Tax and Supertax, Mr. Bonar 
Law has Tet off the wealthy more lightly than they 
feared. He has also protected the lower middle class. 
Incomes under £500 pay no more than before ; and most 
of them (together with those between £500 and £800) 
will benefit by the new allowances (of £25) for a wife 
or any dependent relative incapacitated by age or 
infirmity. Apart from these and other allowances 
(which mitigate, though insufficiently, the burden on 
most persons with less than £800 a year), the “ effective 
rate of the tax will now be graduated from twopence in 
the pound on £181 up to 10s. 4d. in the pound on 
£150,000. The scale still rises too steeply on the lower 
slopes, and not nearly so steeply as we ascend ; and the 
rate on the heights is far below that imposed in the 
United States. But we are getting on towards an equit- 
able graduation. In view of his financial straits Mr. 
Bonar Law not unnaturally refused to raise the exemp- 
tion level ; but he might, at least, have conceded to the 
Trade Unionists the privilege of deducting from their 
taxable income their whole Trade Union contribution 
(which may be put, in these cases, at from £2 to £4 a 
year) as a necessary expense of their business, just as 
their employers are already allowed to deduct their whole 
annual subscriptions to their Employers’ Associations 
and to the Federation of British Industries. This is one 
of those small inequalities and unfairnesses, arising from 
class bias, that excite more ill-feeling and bitterness than 
serious impositions. The issue ought to be raised at the 
Committee stage. Similarly, the incidental penalty that, 
by refusing to recognise the wife as a person, the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue inflict on legal matrimony 
deserves attention. If two medical practitioners, earning 
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£500 a year each, and paying £45 each in Income Tax, 
are imprudent enough to marry and continue their 
several practices, Mr. Bonar Law will mulct the happy 
air, whose aggregate earnings will not have changed, of 
pies on the joint income, the result being a fine of £35 
per annum on their going through the ceremony of 
marriage. We suggest that this question also should be 
fought at the Committee stage. The vote of the six 
million women electors will presently sweep away this 
and other Income Tax injustices to women. Another 
matter not apparently dealt with by the Chancellor is a 
small injustice to the holders of registered War Loan. 
When the last great issue of Stock was made the practice 
of deducting Income Tax was abandoned, so far as regis- 
tered Stock is concerned, though not for bearer bonds. 
Then it appeared that, by Income Tax law, the tax on 
the income thus freed could not be charged in the 
current year, but had to be included in the assessment 
for the subsequent year. Now that the tax is increased 
by a shilling, with another shilling by way of Supertax, 
the unfortunate holders during 1917-8 of registered 
Stock will (unless some express provision is now made) 
be liable to pay, during the current year, some 
couple of millions or so more tax than they would have 
done if the tax had been, as heretofore, deducted at the 
source, and more than has actually been paid by the 
holders of bearer bonds. This unforeseen inequality 
ought to be put right in the Budget Bill, and is one of 
the points,to be raised in Committee. 

The proposed new tax on luxurious expenditure, 
which Mr. Bonar Law has learnt from France, will 
provide us with interest and excitement. What a 
chance for the members of the Select Committee to 
display their sumptuary dispreferences! Shall we, 
as in France, put into the schedule silk hosiery and 
underwear, grand pianos (but not cottage pianos), 
tapestry and truffles? Can it be true that books appear 
in the same schedule, or is it only luxurious books ? 
What is to be the maximum price for other articles, 
below which they are to be exempt ? Will it become 
fashionable to be using taxed articles, or the cheaper 
ones that are to be tax-free ? 

The increased taxes on beer, spirits and tobacco, like 
those on matches, taken in conjunction with the fixing of 
retail prices and compulsory dilution, have now become 
so complicated and mysterious that the only thing 
certain 1s that the drinker and the smoker are to pay very 
much more—in fact, 85 million pounds a year more— 
so insatiable and uniaieemagalle is apparently their 
consumption. The drawback to this increase of taxation 
on smoking and drinking is the sheer gift of millions of 
pounds that it incidentally makes to those who hold the 
stocks of duty-paid spirit and tobacco, in the increase 
of capital value, on which no taxation is levied. There 
ought to have been some way by which the Exchequer 
could have intercepted the “ unearned increment,” in 
this case as in that of the increase in value brought about 
by the compulsory stoppage of imports and production. 

The greatest blot on the Budget is, however, the 
monstrous increase in the taxation of sugar, which is 
to yield, in a full year, £18,200,000 more than its present 
handsome contribution—just about as much as the 
increase in the Supertax—and is to be raised in price to 
63d. (moist) and 7d. (lump) per pound, being more than 
three times the pre-war price. It is all very well for the 
Treasury to tell us that this increase is only a penny 
farthing per fortnight each person. For a household of 
parents and four children the additional tax comes to 
14s. 8d. a year, or (on an income of £85 a year, which is 
more than that of the agricultural labourer) as much as 
twopence in the pound Income Tax. Even to the 
single Old Age Pensioner it amounts to more than a 
three-halfpenny Income Tax, without exemption or 
abatement. is additional impost on the poorest in 
taxation—an impost 


violation of all the canons o 


which we must regard as an alternative to the Supertax- 
payer having to contribute to the revenue as much as 

is like in the United States—will be bitterly resented, 
and will considerably increase the unpopularity of 
the Government. Moreover, by adding more than one 
per cent. to the cost of living of the working-class family, 
it will lead, in due time, to a renewed demand for a 
corresponding increase of wages, which the Government 
will, just before an election, find it difficult to refuse. 
Even at the loss of reducing the new taxation from 
£114 millions to £101 millions, together with what the 
Luxury Tax may yield, the increase in the sugar tax had 
better be withdrawn. 


THE IRISH CONVENTION 
II. 
T° chief gain to the Home Rule cause from the 


Convention was the “ surrender” of the Southern 

Unionists. The delegates of the Irish Unionist 
Alliance (Dublin), and with them three Unionist Peers, 
Lord Desart, Lord Mayo and Lord Oranmore, the Pro- 
testant Archbishop of Dublin, and Sir W. Goulding and Mr. 
E. H. Andrews, two prominent leaders of industry in the 
South, acted throughout independently of Belfast. These 
Irishmen of ascendancy tradition entered the Convention 
in order to assist in devising a Constitution “ which would 
meet the aspirations for self-government within the Empire 
long held by a great majority of the Irish people.” They 
helped by their votes the passage of a Home Rule scheme 
through the Convention because, having entered the Con- 
vention, they deemed it their duty, “based on high con- 
sideration of Allied and Imperial interests,” to promote 
a settlement. It is true that the Southern Unionists held, 
and still hold, in theory that the Union is the best form of 
government for Ireland; the “ surrender” of principle, Lord 
Midleton explains, was a matter of immediate expediency, 
and presumably does not bind for the future. It is also 
true that Lord Midleton’s party refused to consider the 
placing of Customs and Excise in the hands of an Irish 
Parliament, and that no settlement under which the Irish 
Government is not the sole taxing authority for Ireland 
will permanently satisfy the majority of Irishmen. Nation- 
alists do not accept the following “ points” which in a 
Note to the Report the Southern Unionists “ regard as 
vital,” viz. : (1) That Ireland must occupy the same position 
as other parts of the United Kingdom in any scheme of 
Federation for the Empire or of the United Kingdom. (2) 
That all Imperial questions and services, including the 
levying of Customs duties, must be kept in the hands of 
the United Kingdom Parliament. Nevertheless, the co- 
operation of Unionists with Nationalists at the Convention 
is a very significant thing; and it is hardly possible that 
there will be any return on the part of the public repre- 
sented by the Southern Unionist organisation to the old 
obstructive position. Furthermore, Lord Midleton himself 
did meet the Home Rulers in a compromise which, if acted 
upon by the Government, will ensure that, as regards the 
Customs and Excise question, there will at least be recon- 
sideration after the war. 

Due credit must be given to the Southern Unionists for 
their friendly attitude at the Convention. It must be 
recognised at the same time that Nationalists, both of the 
Majority and Minority, showed an extraordinary generosity 
in their offer of safeguards for the domestic interests of the 
Unionists. To get Ireland free of English Parliamentary 
control the Nationalists were almost ready to pay the 
price of putting the Irish Protestant back into his old 
position of ascendancy. All the safeguards of the Home 
Rule Act of 1914 were adopted—e.g., prohibition of laws 
interfering with religious equality; protection of Free- 
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masons ; special privileges for Trinity College and Queen’s 
University. Moreover, the Convention accepted the 
principle that 40 per cent. of the membership of the Irish 
House of Commons should be guaranteed to Unionists 
(Unionists are less than a third of the total Irish population). 
Proportional representation was agreed upon; and the 
Convention carried motions that twenty members of the 
Irish House of Commons were to be nominated by the 
Lord Lieutenant, with a view to the representation of 
interests not otherwise adequately represented in the 
Southern provinces, and that twenty additional members 
should be elected by Ulster constituencies to represent 
commercial, industrial and agricultural interests in the 
Northern province. Assuredly, an Irish Government erected 
on the foundations laid at the Convention should be one of 
the most Conservative in Europe! Consider, again, the 
proposal for a Senate. The Upper House in the Irish 
Parliament will, according to the ideas of the Convention, 
be composed of Peers and Bishops, Privy Councillors and 
various nominees of the Viceroy, four Labour Representatives 
and Representatives of Commerce; this section of the 
Majority Scheme of Home Rule was carried by 48 votes 
to 19, all the Nationalists present assenting. In the minority 
of 19 were the Ulster Unionists and some of the Belfast 
Labour men. The latter make a Note on the subject 
which is interesting. Mr. McCarron and his friends entered 
the Convention as men apart from the purely political 
Irish controversy. They wished only to see the feud 
between Unionists and Nationalists come to an end. “ We 
recognise,” they say, “that an agreement could not have 
been brought about without certain temporary concessions 
made in regard to the Constitution of the Irish Parliament 
which we, as democrats and representatives of Labour, 
regard with strong dislike.” So strongly do they feel on 
the point of the nominated Senate that they will be prepared 
to recommend their party not to accept the proffered repre- 
sentation in that Chamber. 

But among the motives and ideas prevalent at the 
Convention—and they were mostly excellent, no doubt— 
those of making Ireland safe for democracy had a poor 
enough place. The only amusing passage in the Blue-Book 
occurs in the Report of the Ulster Unionist delegates, a 
reference to the offer of an extra-representation for Orange 
interests in the Irish Parliament. “ While appreciating 
the spirit of the offer,” write the landlords and capitalists 
who a few years ago threatened to resist by force a verdict 
of the United Kingdom electorate, “ it was felt, after full 
consideration, that the undemocratic character of that 
proposal rendered it wholly unacceptable.” 

The Ulster Unionists’ position is that no fair terms were 
offered to them at any point of the proceedings, except in 
regard to “domestic” or internal safeguards—and the 
terms then, as we have seen, sinned against Democracy. 
The Northern delegates expected that the work of the 
Convention would be directed towards finding some common 
ground between the views of “* Ulster’ and the Act of 1914. 
Instead, the Nationalists outlined a form of Home Rule far 
in advance of any previous demands. The Ulster Unionists 
were astonished by the scheme which was finally brought 
forward by the Bishop of Raphoe. It made, they say, the 
following claims : 

I. A Sovereign Independent Parliament for Ireland 
co-equal in power and authority with the Imperial 
Parliament. 

II, Complete Fiscal Autonomy. 
III. Right to maintain a Military (territorial) Force in 
Ireland. 
IV. Repudiation of any liability for the National Debt. 
In point of fact the Ulster Unionists in their Report exagge- 
rate the Bishops’ demands; nor do they even refer to the 
Midleton-MacDonnell compromise which the Nationalist 
majority finally accepted. The final Home Rule Scheme 


adopted bore a far closer resemblance to the Act of 1914 
than to the Raphoe proposals. Nor did the delegates of the 
Belfast Unionist Council make—so far as can be gathered 
from the Report of the Proceedings—any alternative pro- 
posals of their own, at least until March 6th, when Mr, 
Battie, M.P., moved that the whole of the province of Ulster 
be excluded from the powers of the Irish Parliament. They 
left the initiative to the Nationalists and to Lord Midleton, 
profiting by the differences of opinion which, on a question of 
tactics, separated the Redmondites from the Independents, 
and finally “ turning down ” not the Raphoe scheme only, 
but also the Midleton-MacDonnell compromise. What they 
had expected from the Nationalists, apparently—otherwise 
they would not have entered the Convention at all—was the 
proposal of a scheme of extended local government. They 
did not merely hope that the Nationalists would, for the sake 
of Irish unanimity, finally accept such a scheme. They 
expected the Nationalists to propose it ! Their chagrin when 
things went otherwise was very marked. “ The discussions 
proved beyond doubt that the aim of Nationalists is to 
establish a Parliament for Ireland which would be practi- 
cally free from effective control by the Imperial Parliament.” 
If some of the Nationalists were too optimistic at the opening 
of the Convention last summer, so too, it is clear, were some 
of the Ulstermen. 

If the scheme suggested by the Majority compromise at 
the Convention were adopted by the Government, Ireland 
would secure a larger measure of autonomy than Gladstone 
proposed for her in 1886 and 1898, or Mr. Asquith in 1912. 
The nominal powers of the Irish Parliament would be 
greater, it seems, than those conferred by former Home Rule 
proposals. Gladstone’s Bills, for instance, reserved Customs 
and Excise permanently to the Imperial Parliament, and 
also reserved a control of the Irish Judiciary. On the 
other hand, the constitution of the Parliament itself would 
be less democratic, less popular than under former schemes, 
owing to the safeguards offered to Unionists in the extra- 
representation for “Ulster” in the nominated Senate, 
Assuming that the Irish Unionists maintained their historic 
attitude of a “ garrison,” there could be no possibility of a 
truly national Government coming into existence in this 
country as a result of the Convention. These speculations 
are, however, of academic interest only, seeing that the 
Cabinet does not intend to carry out its legislative plans on 
the lines of the Majority compromise. The Nationalists at 
the Convention, as we have seen, renounced certain of 
their claims without succeeding thereby in conciliating 
* Ulster.”” On the Cabinet, therefore, falls the task of 
conciliation and unification. Partition is no longer practical 
politics. What is anticipated, therefore, is a measure of 
lesser local self-government—Home Rule in name only, 
It will be shown that the unity of the British Isiands, which 
Mr. Walter Long and “ Ulster”? demand, and Irish unity, 
on which the Nationalists insist, alike point in the direction 
of this solution—to be called, no doubt, by the name of 
Federalism. 


ON GROWING CALLOUS 


HE death of a young man has now become so 
customary an event that one is sometimes sur- 
prised to find how little one is moved by it. Four 

years ago the death of a young man whom one knew 
seemed to alter the values of existence. It turned the 
human comedy into tragedy. One did not need to be his 
friend in order to feel the darkness, the perplexity, the 
sorrow of it all. In the first year of the war—in the first 
two years, indeed—one still felt like this. One felt it still 
more keenly, perhaps, for the last thought that had ever 
entered one’s mind was that people one knew were likely to 
die in battle. One did not expect even soldiers to die in 
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battle. When they began to do so, one read their names in 
the casualty lists with a curious, awed interest, as though 
each of them had been a victim in a tragedy in one’s house. 
They were, all but a few, names of men one had never heard 
of—Parkinson, O'Neill, Jones—but there was hardly one of 
them that did not seem to stand out, astonishing and 
significant. They were all characters in an epic that was 
really bloody and not merely literature. The plain catalogue 
of their names was a tale of suffering and grief such as one 
had never read before. How many of us now read the 
casualty lists ? Most of the papers have ceased to publish 
them, but how many of us ever read the little lists of dead 
officers that still appear in the morning papers? We 
glance down them as we glance down the births, mar- 
riages and deaths column—hurriedly and without emotion. 
There is other news in the paper that interests us more 
—not only war news, but news about the rise in the 
income-tax, about the possibility of a tax on clothes, 
on gloves, on pet dogs. And we are not deeply moved 
as we used to be even when someone whom we 
meet tells us of a particular death. “‘ You knew Smiler 
Adamson ?”’ someone asks. “ Yes. What has happened 
to him?” “ Died of wounds,” we are told. We look a 
little blank, nod our heads, mechanically say, “ Poor old 
chap!” Three years ago we should have thought: “* My 
God, it can’t be true!” . To-day we say, “ Poor chap!” ; 
and, after looking blank for a few seconds for the sake of 
decency, turn to ask whether Haig’s morning communiqué is 
out yet. The news does not haunt one during the day as it 
once would have done. One can engross oneself almost 
within five minutes in reading about an accident to a "bus, 
the comic reply of a negro witness in a police-court, and 
even (if we have a cabbage-patch) in hints for amateur 
gardeners. One reads: 

All the types of broccoli, earlyand late, should be sown in drills 
lin. deep and about 1 ft. apart, from March to the middle of April. 
The seed-bed should be in good heart, but without fresh manure ; 
wood ashes and lime make a good dressing. If mice are to be feared, 
prepare the seed with red lead, as described under *‘ Peas”; it is 
safest to net over the bed against birds. 


One reads on. One finds oneself quite interested. One 
forgets that a man whom one knew—young, cheerful, healthy, 
pleasure-loving—has just had the visible world torn from his 
hands and eyes in a fit of horror such as one has never 
entered into even in one’s most terrifying dreams. If one 
remembers it for an instant one feels sorry. But, a moment 
later, one continues to read: “ The cauliflower is a more 
tender and choice summer broccoli.” And the memory 
of the dead man fades into nothing, like a child’s breath on 
the window. 

Yet Smiler Adamson’s death is not a thing one ought to 
allow oneself to pass over so lightly. He seemed before the 
war so to have rooted himself in comfort. One would have 
said of him that he had the instinct of enjoyment rather 
than of ideas. ‘“* Smiler does himself very well,” his friends 
said. He was a man one liked to see sitting down at a 
table. His round face settled itself into smiles when, 
having given his order to the waiter, he leaned back in his 
chair, ready to make a jest of anything with anybody. He 
was born to be a bachelor. He was not a man to set up 
house with anxiety. He was content with the sights and 
pleasures of town. He had no sense of solitude amid such 
a constellation of good company. You might see him 
strolling into a restaurant or a café alone, his head moving 
with a queer sideways tilt, like a bird’s, as he looked round 
appreciatively at the tables and the people and the glasses 
and the lights. He would not have asked for a better star. 
Even when war began to threaten he did not cease to smile. 
He was a little troubled for a moment that the Manchester 
Guardian, a paper for which he had a connoisseur’s admira- 
tion, should appear to be against intervention. ‘“ We 


should be cowards to stay out,” he said, determinedly ; 
but immediately afterwards he was playing games with 





his bunch of keys and smiling as though the question of 
war and peace were an interesting argument rather than 
the beginning of a tragedy. When the war broke out he 
was among the optimists. He followed it on maps and 
pointed out to you day after day where the Germans were 
and where the Allies were likely to set a trap for them. He 
believed that, when the Germans marched into Brussels, 
they were walking into a trap. He knew that the forts of 
Antwerp could never fall. He had been to Antwerp, 
and laughed at the idea of the Germans attacking it as 
though it were a good joke. ‘‘ Absolutely impregnable, 
my dear man,” he said, dangling his keys. The Germans 
defied his prognostications; but he replied by pointing 
out that the further they advanced into France the greater 
was the peril in which they stood. ‘‘ We’ve got ’em on 
the run,” he said at the Battle of the Marne. For a time he 
was content to follow the war on the map with his pencil. 
Then as it lengthened he wanted to see it, and he went out 
on various non-combatant errands, still a spectator, stiil a 
Londoner, as it were, on the side-walks. One could hardly 
imagine his having anything to do with the war except 
talk about it. Probably he himself had settled down too 
deeply into a genial, sheltered, arm-chair existence ever to 
think of himself as a possible soldier. 

One remembers how, when he had got his commission 
and had his first experiences in the trenches, he came back 
with the same smiling and rosy appearance as before. 
One gathered that he did not like it any better than the 
others, but his face never showed this. Even when he was 
invalided home later he looked so well that one congratu- 
lated him on his fitness. ‘‘ Damn it, you mustn’t say 
that,” he said. ‘I’m ill—ill. You beggars seem to think 
that, so long as a man’s fat, nothing’s the matter with him. 
I’m as weak as water,” he added, with a laugh that seemed 
to deny it. The third time he came home, when one talked 
to him about the war, he shrugged his shoulders with a 
grimace and said: ‘‘Give me an ignominious peace.” 
That was in a sense his jesting frankness. But there was 
the seed of reality in his jest. It was no trifling thing for 
him to leave the quiet groove of a Londoner who loved and 
felt at home in London, and to stand helpless in a trench 
with the world bursting in flames around him, and with 
death by poison and death by fire among the possibilities 
of the day’s experiences. One does not think of him as 
belonging to the race of martyrs, though he probably died 
as valiantly as any of them. One thinks of him rather as 
a cheerful inhabitant of his own little world, more at home 
at a revue than on a battlefield, one who liked to eat éclairs, 
a discreet pleasure-seeker, a critic of the cooking in the 
various restaurants. When one remembers him, 
one feels that his was in some ways a far greater than a 
martyr’s sacrifice. He had to abandon everything. His 
cheerfulness, his contentment, his bright face that mirrored 
the old comfortable world, have been wiped out like words 
written on a slate. 

How brutal one feels as one reflects how indifferent one 
can easily become to it all! How doubly brutal one feels 
when one forgets that war is simply an endless procession 
of individual tragedies of this kind—dead cheerful young 
men, children left fatherless, widows doomed to loneliness 
and poverty, graves instead of marriages, lovers blown to 
bits while the trousseau is being got ready in England! 
Assuredly we must at all costs prevent ourselves from coming 
to look on the war as an abstraction, as a tug-of-war between 
A and B, even as a struggle between nations. Unless we 
remember it as a multitude of tragedies and feel our personal 
responsibility for them, it is probable we shall relapse into 
the old madness of egoistic welt-politik, and complacently 
blind ourselves to the fact that the one thing needful in 
politics from this time forwards is that we should set about 
the establishment of a just and equal world in which such 
tragedies can never happen again. It is not enough to 
defeat Prussia. Prussia, as someone has said, is not a 
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plaee on thé map. It is something in the human soul. 
We must defeat injustice and all the bestialities of conquest. 
We cannot consent to the youth of the world being slain 
for any other end. We have ino right to aecept these 
tremendous sacrifices in order to further the mean intrigues 
of politicians with withered minds who cannot even coticeive 
the possibility of a League of Nations. To use the blood 
and anguish of the young for any but noble and even 
Utopian ends would be to write ourselves dowi vampires. 
Utopia is, after all, not a whit more impossible to conceive 
than a war like the present was even five years ago. 


THE SCIENCE OF NATIONAL 
KITCHENS 


HE first science involved is that of mass psychology. 

It is necessary to know how people feel who have 

been taught to tead but not to think. Hence, 

though the word eommunal is inherently worthy, though 

it precisely expresses the idea, and though it is really 

the same word as that used for the name of our repre- 

sentative house, Lord Rhondda had to substitute “ national ” 

for “communal” kitchens before they had a chance. 

Communal suggested communism, Socialism, fair dealing 

for all, consideration for the poor, abolition of distinctions 

of rank and money—in short, the necessary resort of 

any nation with its “ back to the wall”; and the odious 
word had to be dropped. 

And then there is habit to be overcome. Our mental 
inertia induces us to fear the novelty of going for 
cooked and unustial food to a public kitchen. The small 
dietary range of our general population is remarkable, 
and so is its extreme suspicion of anything novel. We 
are as stupid in this particular as our ancestors, who looked 
askanee at the potato—deprived of which neither Germany 
nor we could now win the war—and only ventured upon 
it when some bold person had discovered that it was not 
fatal to pigs. Yet this incomparable crop will feed four 
hundred and twenty persons per acre, whilst grass, turned 
into beef, will only feed fifteen. 

This habit of limited dietary range begins to be serious 
when the absolute quantity of food is reduced. The 
“accessory factors” or “ vitamines,” only recéntly dis- 
covered, furnish the interesting explanation of the 
suseeptibility to disease, especially tuberculosis, which is 
often observed as the result of a small dict. The physio- 
logists are certainly right when they estimate our necessary 
number of ealories at a far lower figure than most of us 
have hitherto consumed. Yet thos¢ who adopt very 
small diets may fall victims to infections against which 
they were formerly immune. The probable reason is not 
deficiency of calories, but of “ accessory factors,” valuable 
in subtle, but potent, ways, though they furnish the body 
with no energy. And the flaw in the practice of the very 
small eater, who is often a faddist, is that he pins his faith 
to a very limited range of foods, and very likely exchides 
several kinds of dict, as if by religious ordinance. This 
is the trap. So long as a copious supply of even a very 
limited dietary range be available, the necessary vitamines 
will be probably forthcoming; but the supply will be 
apt to fall short if only a small quantity of one food be 
consumed. In other words, the smaller the diet the more 
varied tt should be. We dietitians have always urged that 
a mixed diet is best for man—pointing for evidence to the 
type of his dentition and to experience. The “ vitamines ” 
are doubtless the real reason why variety is so desirable, 
and until we can isolate and identify them, the rule I have 
italicised is the rule of safety. 

I here advance this as an extremely important and novel 
reason for the wide adoption of national kitchens. They 
afford the necessary variety, with economy, which gives 


the range of Vitamines, each in its necessary quantity, 
evén through a very much reduced quantity of food. The 
economy in food as well as in health is evident, if a variety, 
in small bulk, prevents one from having to gobble up large 
quantities of some particular food—not, if we knew it, 
for its calories, but for some vitamine which it contains 
in tiny proportions, but which would amply be supplied 
in a very small portion of some other food rich in it. On 
thesé gtotinds, as well as the others already recognised, 
I hope the national kitchens will maintain the variety 
which may séem at first to be merely pandering to appetite. 
Within reasonable limits, there is good scientific reason 
for “change of menu each day” as an attraction; and 
it is becoming impracticable for us modest householders 
to supply ourselves in this particular as the national kitchen 
can. 

The principles laid down by Lord Rhondda last year 
have been well confirmed since. I wrote here upon the 
subject then; and I am more than ever convinced of the 
importance of certain points which I ventured to make 
on my own account. Thé kitchens save food, fuel, labour, 
transport. They also save health. They are particularly 
valuable for the woman who has a family and works outside 
her home, and for her children. They save smoke, and 
are directly calculated to abolish the hateful “ smog,” 
which destroys so much life and beauty in places like 
London and Manchester. The new orders about fuel should 
be potent inciters to the use of national kitchens. 

The détestable associations of the “soup kitchen” 
must be avoided. In France the kitchens appear to have 
failed largely because the objections to “ charity’ were 
not realised. The aim should be high. I fancy that some 
kitchens, north of the Tweed, for instance, have failed 
because they did not cater well enough, an unnecessary 
degree of cheapness being aimed at. Last year’s Drink 
Bill being £259,000,000, twopence is not necessarily too 
much to charge for a fish cake. The sites should be well 
chosen. For my food I go to a tiny place half-way up a 
side street, where people who are not sensible or conceited 
enough to despise appearances would not be seen dead. 
Of course this distributing centre should be installed in 
the public-house at the corner of the strect, next a main 
thoroughfare, with a gay exterior, very accessible and 
constantly self-advertised. Instead, the best efforts fail 
of their effect. Here, for instance, is the official poster, 
a model in form and substance, and well worthy of repro- 
duction for the help of other authorities : 


KENSINGTON 
FOOD CONTROL COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL KITCHEN. 
Your nearest depot— 
QUEEN VicroriA MemoriaL Haut, Kensincrton PLace. 
Open Daily (Sundays excepted) 11.80 to 1.30. 
Bill of Fare Changed Daily. 
But the following are supplied daily— 
Soup, Fish Cakes, Vegetables, Pudding. 
Tuesday and Friday are Meatless Days. 
No Profits. Best Quality Food. 
Food Cooked by Expert Cooks with Latest Appliances. 


This poster, however, is only to be seen in Kensington 
Place, which, despite its name, isa tiny side street, where no 
one goes. Not one specimen of the poster have I seen 
in Church Street, or Notting Hill Gate, or the Bayswater 
Road. I repeat that the right way to tackle this problem 
among a nation of snobs is to do it well and boldly, expecting 
no one to have any pluck or initiative, and aiming deter- 
minedly at the middle class, if your goods are good enough, 
as they should be and can afford to be. 

The sceptical reader—of whom there must be many, 
or why should we have only a few hundred kitchens, instead 
of ten thousand, in the fourth year of the war ?—may ask 
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how all this “ pans out,” and whether I can bear the national 
fare myself. My personal experience may be useful. A 
few weeks ago, at last, the Royal Borough of Kensington, 
not a pioneer in this respect, came in, and having so decided, 
did it well. I got my lunch there the first day, and my 
household has regularly used the kitchen ever since. The 
cooking is as described on the poster, being done in the 
kitchens of King’s College (Women’s Department), Campden 
Hill, under the supervision of its distinguished Dean, 
Dr. Janet Lane-Claypon, whose recent important monograph 
on “The Biology of Milk” has been dealt with 
in these columns. Dr, Lane-Claypon comes to this matter 
with all the special knowledge which she had at the Local 
Government Board, and regards the whole matter as one 
of social and domestic science. Last year, judging by 
the Conference at Grosvenor House, the Kensington 
authorities were not keen, and were anxious about the 
local caterers; nor was Dr. Lane-Claypon keen herself, 
thinking, probably, that these kitchens were a blow at 
domesticity. Now she and her pupils are enthusiastic. 
Some five thousand meals are served daily, and the number 
could be increased if the kitchen arrangements were big 
enough. The establishment of this kitchen has been an 
immense boon to a household of three, wherein everybody 
works and no resident servant is kept in war-time. This 
is the kind of lunch that is possible: Soup, 1d. ; fish cake, 
2d. ; potatoes, 1d.; greens, 1d.; jam roll, 2d.; total, 7d.— 
and amply good enough for anybody now. Of course 
one can get excellent meat dishes for one’s coupons if one 
likes. The dinners are available only at the College itself, 
the menu being more varied, with dishes of egg and cheese, 
and the portions slightly more expensive. - My sevenpenny 
lunch compared favourably with a souper I was compelled 
to take in Manchester, at a world-famous hotel, after a 
lecture lately, not having dined; a little clear soup, a 
morsel of brill, an egg with a trace of sauce, and a little 
chocolate blancmange—5s, 6d. Yet Dr. Lane-Claypon 
assures me that she makes ends meet, and the cooking 
at this kitchen is certainly the best that I have yet tried. 
It is good to know that pupils are being trained there 
for the Ministry of Food, and I am confident that in a few 
years we shall have numerous posts all over the country for 
women as Directors of Municipal Kitchens, once these 
institutions have had a chance to prove themselves the 
public boon they are. 

The Huns may get to Calais, If that be even only 
remotely possible, we ought to be preparing these kitchens 
as a kind of “ national insurance,” to use Lord Rhondda’s 
phrase, now. All the necessary Orders are out, the Ministry 
of Food and the L.G.B. having done their part in providing 
powers and money. It is now up to the local authorities, 
who have no excuse of any kind for further delay. Let 
intelligent members of local bodies and food committees 
study for themselves such articles as that by Mr. John 
Hilton in the Quarterly Review for January, and that in 
the National Food Journal for April 10th. Then let them 
write to Alderman C. F. Spencer, Director of National 
Kitchens, at Grosvenor House. Mr. Spencer has a long 
leeway to make up, but few men now have a more important 
task, even if the potato harvest should be the wonderful 
success it was last year. He has just persuaded all] the 
manufacturers of cooking plant, about a hundred in number, 
to agree upon standard types for kitchens of large and 
small capacity, and with the aid of the Ministry of Munitions 
in giving priority, all that is needed should be ready in a 
few weeks. Mr. Spencer has also made a remarkable 
success in his own city of Halifax, with the use of a tramcar 
as a travelling kitchen, with electric cooking done with 
power from the overhead wire, and going to munition 
works where there are no canteens. Whatever happens, 
the food must be got to the workers, and here is a bold 
and original idea which can be applied wherever there 
are electric trams or railless trolley systems. 


Meanwhile, my own belief in permanent national kitchens 
as a contribution to the problems of housing and the birth- 
rate is only strengthened by personal experience, and I am 
happy to say that the persistent protests against the 
settlement of new housing schemes by male architects 
alone have been followed by the appointment of an official 
committee of women, who are instructed to consider, 
among other matters, communal methods of housing. 

LENs. 


OBSERVATIONS 


T is generally observed that military men are very 
I optimistic about the military situation ; but too much 
. importance should not be given to this phenomenon. 
Military men, save in certain sections of the line, nearly 
always are optimistic about the military situation. Perhaps 
such optimism is a virtue, though it may be carried to excess. 
Certainly the optimism which existed among all subordinate 
officers (exeept those in the Fifth Army) before the German 
offensive was excessive. To-day the reassuring factor is that 
the military optimism is shared by a select band of impartial 
and cautious civilians who have the best reason to know 
what the organisation of war really is. I learn also that the 
famous newspaper headline, “‘ Foch is satisfied,’ does not 
exaggerate the ruling sentiment in France. 


* * * 


The institution of one Cabinet, and that a War Cabinet, is 
apparently not going to survive its immense failures and the 
extremely destructive criticism which they have evoked. 
Possibly it may be too much to say that in the near future 
there will be two Cabinets—a War Cabinet and a Home or 
Domestic Cabinet—but this is what the latest arrangements, 
despite any camouflage of form, will amount to. I believe 
that the original intention was to make Lord Milner the 
chairman of the new body and the “ liaison officer ” between 
it and the War Cabinet. His place in these roles, the latter 
of which must obviously be very difficult, will now be taken 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 


x * x 


Some criticisms by me a fortnight ago of the Ministry of 
Munitions have evoked strange manifestations ; and possibly 
the strangest is a defence of the Ministry by a manufacturer 
who is in its grip. I have indeed received the positive 
opinion that, considering its difficulties, the Ministry does 
not do so badly. I am glad that somebody thinks so, and I 
wish to give the statement all prominence. Some people 
seem to have imagined that I was girding against the 
principle of control. Not at all. I agree that, the human 
nature of manufacturers being what it is, control cannot be 
avoided. I was only voicing complaints against the illogical 
and exacerbating manner in which universal control is 
exercised. Further, it has been submitted to me as an axiom 
that there were only two ways in which to accomplish the 
work which the Ministry admittedly has accomplished—to 
do it rapidly and badly, or to do it slowly and well. I am 
almost ready to accept this axiom, but I maintain that the 
Ministry has taken an unfair advantage of it. Nobody has 
come forward to defend the Ministry’s accountancy against 
the staggering strictures of the Auditor-General. Still, 
wonders never cease, and I may yet see the gigantic figure 
of the Munitions Department delicately whitewashed from 


head to foot. 
* * * 


Sir Sidney Low’s characteristically gloomy letter to the 
Times about the failure of American material help up to the 
present has been answered by Mr. Edward Price Bell, London 
correspondent of the Chicago Daily News. Mr. Bell points 
out that the American sources from which Sir Sidney drew 
his conclusions are peculiarly biased. In regard to Senator 
Lodge at any rate Mr. Bell might have gone further than 
this. The fact is that for various reasons—some pardonable 
and perhaps praiseworthy, others unavowable—there is a 
movement in certain circles in the United States to do for 
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that country precisely what Lord Northcliffe did for Britain 
in the earlier days of the war—namely, to persuade the world 
that it is incapable, inefficient and slack. English publicists 
should beware of such propaganda, which after all is not 
difficult to recognise. I believe it to be true that the field- 
guns for the American forces are still being manufactured in 
Europe and not in America, and if Europe is equal to the 
strain I see a positive advantage in the arrangement. But I 
think that as to aircraft Sir Sidney wrote in ignorance of 
essential facts. He said that only thirty-seven out of 10,000 
promised acroplanes were deliverable. My information is 
quite different, and vastly more reassuring as to actual 
American production of acroplanes. It cannot, however, be 
printed. 
* * * 

Among the articles “ of luxury” smitten irrespective of 
price by the new Luxury tax in France are books, which are 
classed with servants’ liveries, truffles, yachts, and silk 
underwear. Herein is a mistake which Great Britain should 
surely not copy ; but she surely will copy it unless somebody 
is strong enough to stop her. Let us pray that books costing 
less than 15s. and all second-hand ks will be left un- 
touched. In regard to articles which are held to be luxurious 
above a certain price and not luxurious below it, some modi- 
fications in the French schedule are needed. It seems to me 
absurd, for example, ‘to allow a man £8 4s. for pyjamas and 
only 16s. for a hat and £7 for a suit of clothes. A hat to 
withstand the criticism of Piccadilly cannot now be bought 
for 16s., but agreeable and effective pyjamas can be bought 
for much less than £38 4s. I suggest that if more latitude 
cannot be given to day wear less latitude should be given to 
night wear. After all, one spends half one’s time in a suit 
and the other half in pyjamas, and these things are no trifles. 

* * * 


The House of Commons last week was full of remarkable 
phenomena. Perhaps the most remarkable of all was the re- 
appearance of Mr. Handel Booth in Parliamentary debate. 
So far as I have observed, no newspaper has commented upon 
the uplifting of Mr. Handel Booth’s voice in the sacred 
chamber. Yet if he had uplifted it immediately after the 
conclusion of his late adventures in the Law Courts there 
would have been quite a sensation. Mr. Handel Booth, if I 
mistake not, thought proper to resign from the chairmanship 
of an Insurance Company. . . . True, the House of Commons 
is not an Insurance Company. It has been usual for Members 
who have been conspicuous in a certain manner in the Law 
Courts to rise and offer some explanation to the House on 
their return from the ordeal. Mr. Handel Booth omitted 
this excellent formality. Perhaps he was following the pre- 
cedent of the Member who was fined £400 for the base offence 
of food-hoarding. Conceivably the latter was an innocent 
victim of circumstances and appearances, but he maintained 
a regrettable if masterly silence about the matter in the 
House. SARDONYX. 


5] 


Correspondence 
“THE RULE OF THE OLD” 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your correspondent “R. 8S.” suggests that Horace’s 
maxim, ‘* Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,” is put out of 
court by his own “ military history,” and refers to the account 
of Philippi in Odes II. 7. Horace on that occasion left his poor 
little shield behind, but did he run away? He says that he 
“felt the swift flight,’ which rather looks as if he had been 
hustled away by the retreating crowd. There is no proof that 
he played a disgraceful part. If he had played the illustrious 
suicide, or stayed to get slaughtered, he would have done no 
good to the republic, to use the phrase of Tacitus concerning 
some showy martyrs. The mere fact that he could accuse 
himself playfully of cowardice shows that he had not a guilty 
conscience on that score, as Lessing pointed out years ago. 
The further fact that he expressly joins a friend with himself— 
**Tecum Philippos *—shows that the affair was not disgraceful. 
Horace’s ironical self-depreciation is obvious to those who know 
him. ‘“ Ut tu semper eris derisio!” he makes another say of 
him in the Satires, II. 6, 53. 


It is quite likely that with the growth of years and good sense 
Horace perceived that the noble Brutus was a bit of a humbug. 
No one can doubt his genuine feeling concerning the wise settle- 
ment of the national fortunes by Augustus, and I see no reason 
to doubt his patriotism, even if he occasionally fell short of it 
himself. Who doesn’t ? 

Say that he ran away once; does this disqualify him for per- 
ceiving the rightness of standing firm? Do we deny the credi- 
bility and honesty of Peter because he denied his Master at the 
great crisis? Do we call Burns’s praise of decency and sobriety 
in The Cottar’s Saturday Night arrant humbug because Burns's 
own life was so different ? Dowe?—butI had better keep clear 
away from the war and present public figures. 

“ R. S.” has got hold of a smart debating point, nothing more, 
—Yours, etc., VERNON RENDALL. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—In hisletter published in your issue of the 13th inst. on 
this subject your correspondent “ A.” is rather hard on older men. 
Take my own case. I was thirty years in the Volunteers, and on 
the outbreak of war repeatedly offered myself for service, but 
without result. In spite of that I feel ashamed when I meet 
a youngster in khaki in the street and remember that he is going 
to risk his life in France, while I remain in safety and comfort 
at home and am doing nothing for the great cause except to 
induce others to face death or mutilation. But it is a stark 
necessity that they should do it, if freedom and democracy are 
not to go under for a generation at least. 

Is it fair, in the next place, to assume that the old are, as a 
whole, opposed to progress? Speaking again for myself, I can 
only say that the briefer the life that still remains for me the 
greater my anxiety to see reforms achieved as rapidly as_ possible. 
The young can afford to wait, the old cannot. Year after year 
I grow more impatient with conventions and traditicn, and more 
ardent to see the world reconstructed from its foundations 
on sane and intelligent lines. I cannot believe that I am singular 
in my outlook and my aspirations among contemporarics in age. 
—Yours, ete., 

April 19th. Sixty. 


MAN-POWER 


To the Editor of Tut New SrTaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—In the discussions which are taking place in regard to 
Man-Power one seeks in vain for the recognition of any definite 
principle on which the power of discrimination and selection 
which the National Service Department should exercise. It 
does not carry us very far to distinguish between essential and 
non-essential occupations unless some working principle in 
regard to recruitment can be devised. 

I venture to suggest such a principle. Let occupations be 
graded according to their degree of essentiality, and let a differ- 
ential age be fixed in regard to each under which all men should 
be called up. Thus taking such an absolutely non-essential 
occupation as millinery, let us call up all men of military age. 
Taking the jewellery trade, in consideration of the fact that a 
certain number of men engaged in the trade are required for 
minute work on instruments of precision needed for war purposes, 
let us say that all men below 45 shall be called up; and so on 
until, in the case of the essential munitions industry, the “ clean 
cut”? is made say at 20. As the call for men became more 
stringent the age for any class might be raised, keeping in view 
the general state of the industry at the time. One of the advan- 
tages of this system would be that it would enable the call on 
each occupation to be regulated according to its importance 
in the national economy, not entirely on any a priori principles, 
but by the national use of the industry as evidenced by the 
effects of progressive conscription upon it. Thus, taking agri- 
culture: if, at first, all men below 25 had been taken, we might 
have proceeded, as the war went on, to raise the age by, say, 
two-year steps until, as judged by the actual progress of agri- 
cultural operations, the danger point was reached. After that, 
though the age steps in some other industries of a less essential 
nature had continued, conscription in agriculture would be 
stopped. We might, for example, have an age limit of 35 in 
agriculture and a limit of 37 in cotton spinning, the age in each 
case having been determined on a consideration of the conditions 
of each industry after each progressive rise in the “ clean cut.” 
Further, there might be a differentiation in different parts of 
the country. Scotland might have different age-limits from 
England ; a lace-making district could bear a more stringent 
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comb-out all round than a shipbuilding area. The consideration 
of individual cases by Tribunals would, of course, continue ; 
cases of hardship are unavoidable, but they would not be any 
more frequent than the present unsystematised system of per- 
sonal exemptions has produced. The prominent example of the 
benefits that might have followed such a system as that proposed 
is agriculture. How many heartburnings might have been 
avoided (and heads have not fallen at the block) if the comb-out 
in that industry had been regulated on a consideration of the 
acreage actually brought under the plough, and not influenced 
by the often insensate alarm of farmers as to what might happen 
in the future !—Yours, etc., Ox.m Inpicus. 


PRINCE LICHNOWSKY AND AUSTRIA 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTatTesMan. 

Sirn,—In my opinion, Prince Lichnowsky’s testimony is just 
as damning for Austria as for Germany, and fully justifies our 
point of view that Austria has not been the passive tool of Ger- 
many, but that it was her Imperialistic anti-Slav policy which 
directly led to this war. A significant point in Lichnowsky’s 
Memorandum is also his final verdict upon the unavoidable 
dependence of Austria on Germany. “ Austria needs our pro- 
tection in war as in peace, and has no other support. Her 
dependence on us is based on political, national and economic 
considerations. Austria-Hungary is dependent on us 
even without an Alliance. The Germans of Austria 
acknowledge Berlin as the centre of German Might and Culture. 
° They wish for as intimate a connection with the German 
Empire as possible, not for an anti-German policy.” And in the 
Berliner Tageblatt he declared on July 29th last : ** A renewal of 
the Pan-German ideals with Vienna at the head is to be feared 
as little as an anti-German coalition in which Austria would 
participate.” 

This ought to suffice for those naive journalists in this country 
who still persist in the vain hope of seeing Austria turn against 
her Prussian Ally. The only guarantee of a stable peace in 
Central Europe is the creation of a united and independent 
Polish, Czecho-Slovak, Rumanian and Jugoslav State-—Yours, 
etec., V. Nosex. 


Miscellany 
JULES LEMAITRE 


ULES LEMAITRE died on August 5, 1914. He 
was very ill the day France went to war—his 


beloved France whose literature he loved perhaps a 
little more exclusively and jealously than the perfect critic 
should. Of course I thought of him when the news of his 
death appeared in the papers—for a minute or two. Had 
he not been to me a companion (no one could make the 
printed page “ talk” like him), and as a critic given me 
many ideas that exercised my imagination and discernment ? 
Of course I remembered him ; but it was impossible to write 
about him. Recall those days—their scatter-brained, 
tumultuous emotions, their anticipations, arguments, 
bewilderments, misgivings, resolutions, aching anxictics, 
and their “ fearful joys.” Looking back, everybody I 
met seems now to have been a crazy mixture of preposterous 
schoolboy and plain hero, in whom the mood, “ This is 
simply thrilling,” alternated haphazardly with “ This 
is the most awful calamity that men have had to face.” 
Just as the first sensation of a climber whose hold gives 
way upon a dangerous place is more or less expressible 
by the exclamation, “* My God, this is it/” and is followed 
by a wild jumble of impressions as he falls, so, it strikes 
me, was every flash of comprehension in us followed 
by a chaos of thoughts and feelings, among which the 
sensation that we were a band of brothers was certainly 
the most moving and perhaps the most illusory. 
Who could have written or read about Jules Lemaitre 
during those days? Since then we have come to terms 


—some of us only too easily—with the fact of war. Our 
minds and hearts have become cven freer than most would 


admit, to follow their habitual preoccupations. Thus the 
publication of a posthumous volume by Jules Lemaitre 
(Les Contemporains, 8th Series) gives me at last another 
chance of writing about him. 
The book contains a collection of critical essays, many 
of them early in date, which, for various reasons, he did 
not reprint. Madame Myriam Harry has written the 
preface. It is not a critical one; it records affectionate 
reminiscences. One day, about twenty-five years ago, 
a letter written on superfine ivory paper arrived for him, 
announcing that the writer wanted advice and “ wanted 
to be great”; and a few days afterwards a small, slim 
girl, all eyes, and very blue eyes, presented herself. The 
famous critic gave her sage advice; but it is clear he 
disappointed and chilled her. Perhaps such visits had 
been paid him too often before. Carlyle used to say that 
just as a lighthouse watchman, when he steps out on to 
the balcony after a stormy night, finds there the bodies 
of sea birds which have dashed themselves against the 
blazing lantern, so he himself never issued for a morning 
walk without expecting to find three or four dead Americans 
on his doorstep. Letters from charming people, contentious 
people, lunatic people, and simple people, whose enthusiasm 
might well abash the intricate and theatrical souls of many 
a literary prophet, are among the perquisites of a successful 
writer’s career. But if notabilities do not always understand 
their admirers, neither do the admirers always under- 
stand themselves. It is usually a complex impulse which 
makes the latter ring door-bells. I discovered this myself 
when, after having paid what I thought had been a visit 
of disinterested homage, I found myself in the street, the 
prey of a feeling of deep disappointment. Why? Had 
I been disappointed in him? No—not exactly—surely 
not. I had even been delighted by his talk and behaviour. 
What, then, the deuce was it I had missed? Now, if one 
only waits for the moment of insight without being afraid 
of what it may reveal, it always comes; and I had not 
walked fifty paces when the explanation presented itself 
abruptly. He had not, even by implication, praised me. That 
was what I had missed. I had thought that I had gone entirely 
to give admiration; but clearly I had been also actuated 
by a hunger for it. I had wanted at any rate to be admired 
for admiring him. I respected him more than ever ; but 
I did not feel any longer a strong desire to see him again. 
I was content henceforth to study what he wrote. It 
is clear, I think, that Madame Myriam had a similar 
experience when, at the age of eighteen, she called on 
Jules Lemaitre. He did not presumably cocker her or 
flatter her; he was more amused than impressed, more 
sceptical than grateful. She did not call again for seventeen 
years. Meanwhile she profited by his advice and wrote 
books, one of which, La Conquéte de Jerusalem, pleased 
Anatole France, and at least three of which were odd and 
good. nw 
The Lemaitre she describes and knew well till his death 
is a serene, elderly man, prone to that melancholy, half 
intellectual, half physical, in which the lives of those who 
have lived much in the imagination often close, a man 
with the elegant suavities of the kindly converser, one 
who delights in introducing a certain ritual into his admira- 
tions for great writers, marvellously intelligent, a beautiful 
reader-aloud, and erudite with an erudition he could make 
as light as air, still penetratingly truthful in comment, 
but a tired, a gentler, a less ironic Lemaitre ; less sceptical 
too, though it was always casy, even in Ins youth, to 
exaggerate that quality in him. At bottom he was always 
a moralist of the “honnéte homme” type. But he was 
amused by his own hesitancies of judgment, and shocked 
by the latitude of his indulgences—laughingly shocked 
by it, in a manner which could never have completely 
reassured the graver readers of the Journal des Débats. 
Oh, he understood scepticism well enough! He knew what 
a comfortable pillow it makes for a solid head. The spell 
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of that old charmer Renan was over him till the end. 
He loved very critically, but still loved, the indulgence, 
the freedom, the unpretentious stoicism and light generosity 
which in well-nourished minds are its inevitable fruits. 
He had a great taste for the suppleness, too, which it can 
lend to a style; and how, as a critic, as an amateur of 
souls, could he fail to value it as an antidote to so much 
that hinders one man in understanding another? All 
real critics must have something of the sceptic in them, 
which is not, please, the same as saying that good criticism 
has never proceeded from the passionately convinced, 
only that the latter cannot be often trusted beyond a 
certain range. And I am inclined to think also that the 
real critic must be capable of sometimes feeling deep 
misgivings that he should be able to sympathise with 
incompatibles; for otherwise I do not see how he is to 
understand the desire for security of conviction many whom 
he criticises have felt. Lemaitre himself was certainly 
haunted by that misgiving. ‘‘ What a poor child of pleasure, 
then, am I,” he exclaims, “to love at the same time— 
Renan and Veuillot!”—Veuillot, the champion of 
democratic Catholicism, on whom he wrote one of his 
best essays. Nor do I trust overmuch the critic who 
is not at moments capable, like Lemaitre, of writing about 
his craft in these two ways : 


Ne plus jamais ouvrir un livre pour se plaisir! Et quand on 
la fermé, ne pas avoir le droit de n’en rien penser du tout! Ne 
plus lire une ligne sans tre condammé a !’apprécier! Juger, toujours 
juger, quelle horreur! Si encore cette préoccupation n’était que 
douloureuse! Mais je crains qu'elle ne soit aussi funeste a l’esprit. 
Tandis qu’on parcourt un livre nouveau avec le souci de le définir 
et deleclasser, on n’en regoit plus l’impression directe et toute naive, 
on ne le voit plus tel qu’il est, et le devoir de juger fausse le jugement.— 
Alors, pourquoi faites-vous de la critique ?—Eh! on ne veut pas, 
on n’admet pas que je fasse autre chose au monde. II faut bien que 
je me résigne. 

Now listen to him again : 


J’ai dessein de reprendre et de poursuivre cette série de Condemporains 
interrompre pendant cing ou six ans par des besognes a la fois plus 
ambitieuses et au fond, plus frivoles. Car c'est sans doute la forme de 
la critique qui, a propos des personnes originales de notre temps ou 
des autres siécles, permet le mieux d’ exprimer ce qu’on croit avoir, touchant 
les objets les plus interessants et méme les plus grands, d’idées generales 
et de sentiments significatife. 


The critic who never feels what the first paragraph expresses 
is bound to become a pedant, and if he does not feel the 
second one expresses him, he can never be more than a 
casual commentator or a literary historian. An historian 
is not a critic, and should not be one; though a critic 
is the better for being also an historian (vide Sainte-Beuve). 
It is the habit of readers, however, to expect in critics 
the impersonal] attitude proper to the historian, and many 
critics humour them by expressing in the form of dogmatic 
judgments what are, of course, really conclusions based 
upon the reactions of their own sensibilities. It is 
ultimately a question of frankness, this controversy between 
the dogmatists and the impressionists. 

The old controversy revived and intensified round the 
writings of Anatole France and Lemaitre. Both were quite 
ready to accept any other label for their work than the word 
criticism if anyone would supply it; but they maintained 
that Brunetiére and his school were not really more “ objec- 
tive” in their criticisms than they were themselves. 
Brunetiére asserted that the merits of literature could be 
judged by rules. He believed that he possessed Pascal’s 
watch: Those who judge a work by rules, wrote Pascal, 
are in comparison with others like those who have a watch. 
One says, “ Two hours have gone by ” ; another, “‘ Three- 
quarters of an hour.” I look at my watch and say to the 
one, “ Youare bored,” and to the other, “ Time slips by you 
unnoticed ; we have been here one hour and a quarter.” I 
laugh at those who say that I judge by my own feelings : 
they do not know I have a watch. 

But what is this watch? Reason? Reason enters into 


criticism, but one does not judge works of art by one’s reason. 
Tradition ? What is tradition but the record of the sensi- 
bilities of people who have read the book before? It is good 
to remember what they felt about it, but it is obvious that 
tradition is not the sole arbiter, or nothing new could be really 
approved. Brunetiére said that the triumph of the critic was 
to condemn a book which had pleased him, and that the 
power to decide that another book was superior to the one 
which had given him more pleasure was a proof that per- 
sonal sensibility was not the criterion. I do not follow. 
One may often get more pleasure from a book one knows to 
be inferior, but it is not either reason or tradition that tells 
one it is inferior. One judges by the quality of delight which 
it gives ; the intensity of that delight varies with one’s mood. 
Again, it is the sensibility, the mind, character, experience, 
knowledge of the critic—the whole man—that judges. A 
critic is a man who makes you read an author from a certain 
point of view and through the medium of certain sensibilities 
which he provides. He is a substitute for a friend who talks 
over with you the books you have both read and the plays 
you have both seen. In so far as he tells you the influences 
which went to make a particular author write as he did— 
whether those influences are other authors or social sur- 
roundings it does not matter—he is an historian, criticism 
begins later ; though many men write books about books 
entirely composed of that sort of information and believe 
they are critics, and so do their readers. When you ask a 
friend what he thinks of Tolstoi or Johnson you are asking 
him a question also about himself; and if in replying to you 
he talks about his own feelings it does not follow that he 
does not tell you just as much about those writers as a 
man who speaks about them as though he were a character- 
less percipient. There are just as many peremptory judg- 
ments in the essays of Lemaitre as there are in those of 
Brunetiére, only they are of a different kind because the 
former is more of an historian and a man of a different tem- 
perament. Lemaitre was interested in the individual soul 
and was an artist himself; the other was always most inte- 
rested in what was common to a whole series of authors in 
the writer he was discussing, and loved above all things to 
argue and to maintain a thesis. 
Desmond MacCartuy. 


Cc. 1940 


T is a naked country, without trees; 
I Scourged by winds from the seas ; 
Bald and bare ; 
Harsh with sounds that drive like stones through the 
om « s.2 
(They do say 
There were forests here once on a day ; 
But the great wars stole them away.) 


It is a tilled country, without dreams. 
And every thing that seems 
Really is. 
There are no wavering hints of mysteries. 
(They do tell 
Of queer elves who used here to dwell, 
And who fled before the guns of hell.) 


But when I walk at noon on the bare, 
The beaten ridge, where 
The grass grows, 
Where once, they say, the pines climbed in rows, 
I do hear 
A singing like to harps in my ear, 
And like a ship at sea the wind goes. 
Rose Macauay. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


YEAR or two ago, when discussing book-auction 
A prices in this place, I suggested that sixteenth and 
early seventeenth century books had now been so 
thoroughly exploited, and had reached such high prices, 
that collectors would be driven on to the Restoration and 
Queen Anne periods. You have to pay many pounds for 
a good copy of any minor Elizabethan versifier, and the 
market has been so thoroughly ransacked for these early 
books that the excitement of the chase has almost disap- 
peared from their collection. I also pointed out that the 
work of scholarship on authors from Spenser and Marlowe 
to Suckling and Vaughan had been pretty thoroughly 
done, although no doubt many puzzles remain unsolved 
and there is still ample room for the operations of the 
textual critic. Scholars, therefore, as well as collectors, 
must inevitably be pushed onwards to another period—a 
period, no doubt, poor in the highest classes of literary 
production, but still interesting and offering an enormous 
field for research. Mr. P. J. Dobell has apparently come to 
similar conclusions: his new catalogue of Poetical and 
Dramatic Literature produced between the years 1660 and 
1700 is the first attempt I have seen to cover the field. 
“I do not think,” he says, “ any work exists from which 
a general view of the activities of the poets and playwrights 
of the last forty years of the seventeenth century can be 
obtained.” His catalogueis an endeavour to provide such a 
work. It has, obviously, one great limitation. Like that 
old, but still useful, book Anglo-Poetica, it is a bookseller’s 
catalogue. That is, nothing can be included unless Mr. 
Dobell has a copy for sale. Even so almost every author 
of any importance appears, and the twelve hundred “ titles ” 
include a large number of rare and obscure works. There 
are a few conspicuous omissions; as, for instance, that 
mysterious and passionate Ephelia about whom Mr. Gosse 
wrote an essay long ago. But she is a rare author, as, 
having vainly looked for a copy of her works for years, 
I have reason to know. And if a complete list of missing 
editions were to be compiled it would be many times longer 
than Mr. Dobell’s. Nevertheless, his catalogue will be of 
immense use as a supplement to the, in this department, 
very inadequate Lowndes. 


* a a 


There is no room here for a detailed examination of the 
catalogue. Many of the books here priced may still, by 
the lucky, be bought at considerably lower prices than 
Mr. Dobell’s, simply owing to the sluggishness hitherto of 
both dealers and buyers. But considering that he is estab- 
lishing a market, and has had the very great labour of making 
and annotating this catalogue, his prices as a whole seem 
to me extremely reasonable, and far lower than they can 
possibly be a few years hence. One of the “items” he 
stars is a series of papers relative to Dryden’s translation of 
Virgil, mostly in the handwriting of his publisher, Jacob 
Tonson. “These papers are of the highest importance, 
and necessary in making any calculation as to the amount 
of money Dryden earned by his translation”; and Mr. 
Dobell asks £40 for them. I confess that to me they are 
not highly important, but anyone who is tempted to think 
that such things do not matter should reflect on the price 
that would be asked and given for similar papers relating 
to the transactions between Shakespeare, or Mr. W. H., or 
Some person unknown, and Mr. T. Thorpe. Most of the 
books are priced in the neighbourhood of a pound or two ; 
Some are cheaper and a few are already expensive. Lord 
Orrery’s posthumous Poems on Most of the Festivals of the 
Church (“ From the peculiar type used it has been suggested 
that this volume was printed and set up at Cork ”)is going 
for £5. A second edition of Brome’s Songs and Other Poems 





(1664) is priced at six guineas; and the same amount is 
asked for James Carkesse’s Lucida Intervalla (written from 
Bedlam, 1679), of which Mr. Wheatley could not find a 
perfect copy. Four guineas is asked for a slightly defective 
first edition of Congreve’s The Old Batchelour ; six guineas 
for a first edition of Annus Mirabilis ; and seven and eight 
guineas for other works by Dryden, of whom Mr. Dobell’s 
collection is remarkably comprehensive. A second edition 
of Farquhar’s The Recruiting Officer (recently performed by 
the Stage Society) is priced at six guineas ; and eight guineas 
is the price of a first edition of Flatman’s Poems. Flatman, 
unknown to the general reader, has a rather strange vogue 
in the auction room; his most amusing effort is a descrip- 
tion of his distaste for an active part in warfare. The most 
notable book offered, however, is a (supposedly unique) 
copy of Marvell’s Miscellaneous Poems, 1681, first recorded 
eleven years ago. “All other known copies of the book 
collate irregularly, some of the sheets not having their full 
numbers of leaves, and until the discovery of this copy no 
explanation of the irregularity was forthcoming, but it 
is now evident that suppressions were made whilst the book 
was passing through the press. The missing leaves of the 
ordinary copies, as they appear here, contain the three 
poems relating to Oliver Cromwell, including the famous 
*Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s Return from Ireland.’ It 
had always been supposed that this ode was not printed 
until 1776, when it appeared in the edition edited by Captain 
Thompson.” Thompson destroyed his manuscript, and the 
present volume is the only external authority for the 
authenticity of the poem. Mr. Dobell asks £275 for it, 
and it ought to go to the British Museum. 
* » * 

There is a great field open for editors. The manuscripts 
of the period have not been thoroughly read; and many 
charming things probably remain to be discovered and 
published. The numerous miscellanies have never been 
properly examined with an eye to ascription of their contents 
—though here and there (as in the case of Mrs. Behn, who 
was recently admirably edited by Mr. Montagu Summers) 
an editor has ransacked them with his eye on a single author. 
Most even of the principal writers have not been properly 
edited : even of Dryden no one has collated the early editions. 
The various volumes and editions of the (often grossly mis- 
named) “ State Poems” would alone give a conscientious 
editor years of work. The song books (of which the not- 
yet-adequately-studied Pills to Purge Melancholy is the 
prince, and the type) contain masses of songs, some new, 
some traditional, some jingles, some beautiful poetry, of 
which the texts require purification or the authorship remains 
to be determined. As one turns Mr. Dobell’s pages one 
notices the names of authors unknown to any previous 
compiler; but one notices still more frequently names to 
which scholarship has not yet done justice. I turn, for 
instance, to William Walsh. I see that Mr. Dobell offers 
for 5s. each two copies of Walsh’s Funeral Elegy upon the 
death of Queen Mary (1695); and, for 30s., four hand- 
written transcripts of The Golden Age Retriev'd, or the 4th 
Eclogue of Virgil translated. The manuscripts give, appar- 
ently, a better text than that printed. Neither of these 
works is of stupendous interest. But Walsh wrote two of 
the most delightful things of his time, and even when he 
is writing most nearly to the general current manner he 
retains his individuality. The only attempts at a col- 
lected edition of him with which I am acquainted are a 
very bad eighteenth century one and an early nineteenth 
century one directly cribbed from it. His “ output” was 
small, though research may still add a few pieces to those 
which are known. But he is well worth editing; and, even 
if he weren't, they will simply have to edit him when they 
have done with his predecessors and major contemporaries. 
Here are some of the essential materials going in Mr. Dobell’s 
shop for a few shillings. I think I shall have to edit him 
myself, SoLtomon EAGLE. 
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RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTIES 


Immortality. An Essay in Discovery Co-ordinating 
Scientific, Psychical, and Biblical Research. By 
Burnetr H. Streeter, A. Ciutron-Brocr, C. W. 
Emmett, J. A. Haprretp, and the Author of Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 


Reality and Truth. A Critical and Constructive Essay 
concerning Knowledge, Certainty, and Truth. By 
Joun G. Vance, M.A., Ph.D. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


There is a nightmare dream, frequently experienced by 
children, in which the dreamer is falling from floor to floor 
of a house so high that the bottom can never be reached. 
Older people have a rather similar waking experience 
when theyttry to find the solid foundation of a First Cause. 
The Hindoo settles his world securely upon the backs of 
four elephants; then finds it necessary to impose his 
elephants upon a giant tortoise suspended in space. The 
Westerner is led by the principle of causality to conclude 
that there is a God, and is left searching for some cause 
of the effect of Deity. He perceives an infinite chain of 
gods. Mr. Wells, convinced of the logical necessity of a 
creative God and the emotional necessity of a personal 
God, has to make room behind his Invisible King for an 
Invisible King-Maker. The modern heterodox theologian 
gives to the deity he worships all the qualities he would 
wish to find in a companion in eternity, and then discovers 
that he has made his God too human to control the universe 
—a creature, not a creator. Some secondary created 
God can be imagined ; to many people it appears impossible 
even to think of an uncaused God to whose existence there 
was no beginning. 

We restate this hoary difficulty of agnostics because 
it is so curiously ignored by many of the religious writers 
who are most anxious to meet the unbeliever on his own 
ground. It is not in immortality, but in God, that the 
contemporary agnostic finds it hardest to believe. Yet 
we find Canon Streeter attempting to deduct the necessity 
of immortality from the nature of God and Christ, and 
assuming throughout his argument the divinity of Christ 
and the authenticity of the Gospel accounts of His works 
and doctrines : ; 

In the last resort, belief in individual immortality depends on 
our conception of the character of God. If God is at all like what 
Christ supposed Him to be, personal immortality is completely 
proved. ... That is what Christ taught—God is love. And it 
is the quality of His love, not of our achievement, which is the 
guarantee for our survival.... Ifa man is potentially the noblest 
of all the Creator’s works of art, he is also the most unfinished ; 
if he is the child of God, he is only in the nursery stage. ; 
that was content to leave it so would be morally of lower status 
than ourselves. 


“I believe,” says Miss Dougall in the final essay, “ that 
God will give us assurance concerning the life after death 
if we seck it by confidence of prayer and by travail of 
thought.” 

And Dr. Vance (whom we venture to call a religious 
writer, though his subject is “ a critical but definite treat- 
ment of the foundations of knowledge, truth, and 
certainty”) leads us triumphantly from the cogito ergo 
sum argument vid the principles of Identity, Contradiction, 
Excluded Middle, and Causality to the stage where he 
points to the necessity of God : 


The ultimate explanation of things that are changeful and 
contingent can be sought in nothing but a cause which is changeless 
and necessary. Outside the series of all the causes that we sec 
and measure there must exist a First Cause, Fount of all activity 
= —~ epee in the universe, upon which all other agents ultimately 

epend, 


Dr. Vance does not apparently see that he, no less than 
the writers of Immortality, links man to God by faith. 
“Every advance in knowledge,” says Mr. Sharnol in 
his book on Originality, “‘ does no more than push back 
the border-line of agnosticism.” The writers of Immortality 
push it back a considerable way. Mr. Hadfield (who is 
a surgeon in the Navy), in his fascinating essay on The 
Mind and the Brain, shows that mind dominates the body, 
and that there is considerable presumptive evidence that 
it can exist apart from the body. Under hypnotism and 


‘* suggestion ” the mind can accelerate healing by abolishing 
pain; it can cure digestive disorders ; it can regulate 
the secretion of perspiration; it can refuse to feel pain 
under an operation, so that hypnotism can take the place 
of an anesthetic ; it can restore a shell-shocked brain. The 
mind, therefore, is the master of the body. Further, 
Mr. Hadfield holds that the mind has a telepathic power 
of projecting itself long distances from the body. Finally, 
he finds his belief in its immortality strengthened by an 
examination of the biological development of the brain 
and the evolution of the immaterial elements of consciousness 
and will in man, and man alone: 

This dramatic leap from the physiological to the psychical is the 
most important factor in the evolution of mind. It is the decisive 
factor which once and for all turns the balance and establishes the 
supremacy of the mind over the body. .. The mind may henceforth 
become indifferent to the disasters which in the course of Nature 
are bound to overtake the body, and may hope to survive its destruc- 
tion and decay.... Science points to this supremacy and liberation 
of the mind as the goal towards which Nature is working. . . . 
‘* Faith” is merely the religious counterpart of the ‘* hypothesis ” 
of the scientist... . Since, therefore, the facts of science . . . seem 
rather to confirm than to contradict the hypothesis of a life beyond 
death, the religious man is acting only reasonably when he accepts 
the belief as an article of his faith. 

Such is the contribution of science to the belief in immor- 
tality. It has arrived by other paths at the position of 
the philosopher who declares that consciousness is immaterial 
and that “death is a catastrophe that can only overtake 
material things.” It leaves the last gulf of doubt to be 
bridged by faith; it offers no proof of the existence of 
God ; and the remainder of the essays, all of them interesting, 
are devoted to discussions of the nature of immortality, 
whether the soul after death exists in space and time, 
what is meant by the resurrection of the body, whether 
personality survives, what benefit is gained by psychical 
research and spiritualism. They open up a long vista 
of speculation about the next life, but they take for granted 
the existence of a personal God. Thus the book pushes 
back the border-line of agnosticism and leaves it still with 
formidable powers of resistance against the advance of 
faith. 

Now the war has both revived an interest in the soul 
and deadened interest in existing churches. Men{sway 
between the belief that our mental dependence upon‘a 
unifying idea of justice requires certainly immortality 
and perhaps a God, and the belief that it is almost a dis- 
loyalty to humanity to concern ourselves with a future 
life when there is so much to be done to clean up the present. 
Orthodox religions have at all times acquiesced in social 
wrongs, because, being primarily religions of masses, not of in- 
dividuals, they have been essentially religions of compromise. 
Where more than two or three are gathered together there 
is always red-tape. The belief in an eternal future life 
has, besides, made it appear to many of small moment 
that people should be ill-housed, ill-fed, insufficiently 
amused and developed, overworked, in a brief mortal 
existence. On the other hand, the war has reminded us 
that the most perfectly organised society would be faulty 
if the ordinary events of peace no less than the 
ordinary events of war could suddenly wipe out the 
most promising minds. Justice demands a fulfilment of 
their promise. It is not only the young mind destroyed in 
war, but the old mind hampered through life by its own 
follies, its own good nature, by persistent bad luck or 
unfavourable environment or a faulty education, that 
proves the absurdity and injustice of a world in which 
the incomplete development of the individual is final. 
Life does not permit any mind to achieve its potentiality. 
So the struggle to create a world in which there shall be 
equal chances for all, and each mind will be developed to 
its fullest capacity, becomes a struggle for the universal 
realisation of despair if this life is the final stage. Even 
in a world where all were mental giants few could attain 
to Mr. Bertrand Russell’s proud indifference to mortality. 
What a chilling sense of aimless effort numbs our hopes 
when we read, in his essay on A Free Man’s Worship,* 
his philosophy of the pursuit of lofty thoughts and ideals 
in a world ruled by “ omnipotent matter.” : 

But is there any real inspiration in a belief in immortality 
unless we can believe also in a Deity identical with justice ? 





* Mysticism and Logic. 
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Have we any guarantee that minds freed from the body 
will be more intent upon noble ends than minds whose 
egotism has been softened by the sympathies that spring 
from the griefs of the body? Can the ideal of justice 
survive in an existence where there is no sense of injustice ? 
Where there is no need of justice, can there be any need 
of God or of prolonged survival? And if there be a God, 
is He the justice for whose sake we seek Him, the justice 
which for mankind is an attribute of a personality, or is 
He merely truth, the sum of what is, which neither is an 
attribute nor possesses attributes? It is along the rough 
paths of thought hewn out by these inquiries that the 
modern heretic struggles towards the religious conviction 
which his humanity demands. Reality and Truth—a book 
without originality, a mere handy summary of the founda- 
tions of knowledge, and very far from being the epoch- 
making gift to the English-speaking world which its author 
claims that it is—may prove a useful drill-sergeant in 
scientific methods of thought. Immortality, full of brilliant 
arguments, will stimulate ideas. But each individual 
of to-day must bear the burden of his own religious beliefs ; 
he must undertake his own research and find his own creeds. 
And when he has come to the end of the tether of knowledge 
and finds that still it does not reach all the way, he will 
probably break from it as his fathers have done, and trust 
to the faith which is another name for the unquenchable 
optimism of mankind. 


A STUDY IN DISCIPLESHIP 


Swinburne and Landor. A Study of their Spiritual Relation- 
ship and Its Effect on Swinburne’s Moral and Poetic 
Development. By W.Brooxs Drayton HENDERSON. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

It is a strange but indisputable fact that there is 
practically no faculty of the human spirit which cannot 
be exercised with comparative freedom and obvious 
occasional success totally without the control of common 
sense. Only less strange than this rule is the fact that 
even the critical faculty is no exception to it. Mr. 
Henderson’s treatise on Swinburne and Landor is a very 
good illustration of this last statement. The better part 
of it, he tells us, was submitted to the faculty of Princeton 
University in partial fulfilment of the requirement for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in English Literature. 
He does not say whether the University was satisfied 
with it, but perhaps this may be presumed. It may also 
be presumed that the words “ better part’ are used in 
a quantitative, not in a qualitative, sense; for, if they 
were used of quality, they would signify a collection of 
detached sentences and paragraphs which could not be 
pleasing to any University in the world. And the whole 
performance, which is clearly that of a gifted critic with 
a sense of poetic values, is distinguished by, is conditioned 
by, the absence or at least the serious paralysis of the 
organ of common sense. 

The thesis of the volume is stated as follows : 

It proposes to study Swinburne’s development in some relationship 
to those aspects of thought or artistic expression or political affairs 
that most attracted him; but chiefly in connection with a great 
spiritual force which (if we may believe his own testimony) to a 
considerable degree stimulated his bearing, perhaps even determined 
his attitude toward these matters. This force was Walter Savage 
Landor. 

This preliminary exposes, in seven fatal words, the fault 
which vitiates the whole book. For, of course, in such 
matters as these we cannot accept Swinburne’s testimony ; 
but rather, having looked at it for what it is worth, we 
should look elsewhere for a better explanation of the facts. 
Were we to accept his own testimony, we should, to take 
only two examples, receive a very confused impression 
of his judgment of Byron and Whitman. Mr. Henderson 
himself distinguishes very acutely the real value of 
Swinburne’s critical alarums and excursions when he 
writes that— 


To note this extravagance . . . this recklessness of manner, is 
but to call attention to the drifting into professional criticism of 
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a wide-ranging, tempestuous conversational style; in its place 
justified, for it could there be met and forced to deliver value of 


its voyaging. 

Mr. Henderson continues with the remark that this 
vehemence resembles that of Landor’s private life, and 
indeed it is reminiscent of the familiar style of a writer 
who, when he experienced delay in the publication of a 
book, observed that he had had the resolution to tear 
in pieces all his sketches and projects, and to forswear 
all future undertakings, and that he might speak of himself 
as a dead man. But, though this is a casual reference, 
it is really to analogies not much more convincing 
that Mr. Henderson is frequently driven in order to 
defend the theory which he has adopted on Swinburne’s 
own testimony. He is driven to remark, for example, 
that the theme of physical love in Swinburne’s early work 
“derives in some small way” from Landor’s Hellenics, 
that the line 
I set the trumpet to my lips and blow, 

in The Eve of Revolution, proves that Landor (whose Petrarca, 
in the Pentameron, spoke of a trumpet that would awaken 
even Rome) had handed on metaphor and instrument 
to his disciple, and that because both poets said that “ love ” 
was “divine” and “immortal,” Swinburne’s “ general 
conception of love” was inspired by Landor. All this 
comes, of course, from blindly following Swinburne’s 
reckless acknowledgment of his debts in Thalassius and 
elsewhere. But the weakness of a theory which, founded 
at first on poetical hyperbole (from an _ excessively 
hyperbolical poet), needs to be substantiated by such 
parallels as these is self-evident. It is not doubtful that 
Swinburne was much swayed by Landor, and that the 
Republican sentiments of master and disciple are found 
often in harmony. But just as Swinburne made a 
rhythmical pattern out of Nature composed of foam, 
flowers, light, and similar objects, so out of the world of men 
he made a pattern of abstractions and doctrines to fit his 
own ideas; and it is much more probable that he found 
in Landor, just as in Hugo, a ready-made symbol of 
Republican aspirations than that he learnt these aspirations 
from the example of either. 

It may be urged in Mr. Henderson’s defence that academic 
requirements frequently result in the composition of theses 
that are not useful for the advancement of critical under- 
standing. But it would have been possible to have written 
an essay on Swinburne’s discipleships in general which 
might have served a useful purpose. Mr. Henderson’s 
ability is quite obvious and his industry is immense; and 
he shows again and again that he could have written an 
exceedingly interesting volume on this theme. But his 
industry and ability are to a large extent wasted in the 
present attempt, where he is constantly drawn away from 
the general question in order to defend a theory which, 
as he presents it, is really not worth discussing. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCES 


The Reports of the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by JAMES Brown Scort. 
Clarendon Press. 15s. net. 


The Work of the Hague. Vol. I. The International Union 
of the Hague Conferences. By Wa ter Scuuckrine. 
7s.6d.net. Vol. II. The Problem of an International 
Court of Justice. By Dr. Hans WenBeERG. Claren- 


don Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


To many people it may seem that it would be kinder 
in these days to leave the Hague and its hopes in a decent 
obscurity. Mr. Scott and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace take a different view, and here we 
have three sumptuous volumes devoted to the Conferences 
and their work. In the first Mr. Scott has reprinted the 
most important documents from the official reports of the 
Conferences. His book is a work of reference, and runs 





to nearly a thousand pages. Anyone who has ever had 
the misfortune to be compelled to use the four Blue Books 
published by the British Government, and oun 
the official text of the proceedings at the Hague, wil 
remember the mental torture of trying to follow the 
diplomatists through the disorderly labyrinths of their 
discussions, protocols, plenary meetings, commissions, and 
annexes. Mr. Scott does something to introduce a little 
order and intelligibility into this confusion, and the student 
will find his volume at least a little more easy to use and 
handle than the “ Procés-verbaux”’ and the “ Actes et 
documents.”” What Mr. Scott has done is to select the 
most important documents and to introduce some method 
in their arrangement and presentment. For instance, he 
prints the text of each separate convention, declaration, etc., 
and follows it immediately with the Report presented 
to the Conference by the Commission which elaborated the 
text. This, of course, leaves the student to make the 
best he can of the monumental and verbose confusion of 
the Commissions’ reports; but the work is useful, because 
up to the present no edition of the conventions and declara- 
tions has been published which also contains these reports. 
It is fashionable to-day to talk of all the work enshrined 
in Mr. Scott’s thousand pages as so much waste-paper. 
But whether the historian regards the Peace Conferences 
as worthless or significant will depend upon whether his 
historical vision is short-sighted or long-sighted. The 
truth of this reflection is most forcibly brought home to 
us by a consideration of the translations of the two German 
works by Professor Schiicking and Dr. Wehberg. The 
one deals with the whole question of the significance of 
the Conferences, the other with a special and highly technical 
problem, the constitution of an international court, which 
arose out of them. Both books are typical of German 
scholarship, careful, learned, intelligent, but with an unmis- 
takable flavour of professorial pedantry. They were written 
before the war, and what becomes curiously clear from 
reading them is that, instead of the war having destroyed 
and proved the futility of the work of the Hague Conferences, 
it has, on the contrary, pushed it forward and made an 
immense extension of it a question of practical politics. 
For instance, the thesis of Professor Schiicking is that the 
real importance of the Hague Conferences was that the 
States represented constituted themselves into a permanent 
“international union, which can be classified in a legal 
way only as a loose federation.”” He shows first in a most 
interesting way the influence which pacifism and_ its 
ideals gradually came to exert over international law, 
and he traces the movement towards creating pacific 
and legal methods of settling disputes between nations. 
He argues that in the institutions created by the Con- 
ferences we have for the first time permanent judicial 
organs whose decisions are the decisions not of a body 
created ad hoc to compose the difference between two 
States, but of the whole “loose federation of States.” 
Now, if one takes a broad view of the history of inter- 
national relations and international law in the last century, 
one sees distinctly the struggle between these two tendencies, 
the impulse towards national individualism in which the 
might of the individual State determines international 
right, and the impulse towards a union of States with 
international organs whose decisions, based upon _inter- 
national law or equity, shall determine international right 
in the name of the international union. The Hague 
Conferences were an eddy in the stream in one direction, 
the war is an eddy in another direction. But the war 
itself has created a tremendous impulse among people who 
had never considered such questions before towards a 
League of Nations, and a League of Nations is just such 
a union of States, considerably developed, as Professor 
Schiicking in 1912 saw dimly and tentatively forming 
itself out of the diplomatic coils and labyrinths of the 
Hague Conferences. 
ven Dr. Wehberg’s extremely technical discussion 
confirms this view. Unlike many publicists, he has seen 
the immense importance of clearly distinguishing between 
“* judicial settlement,” which implies a decision in accordance 
with ascertained law, and “ arbitration,’ which implies a 
decision based upon compromise. Writing in 1912, he 
shows that neither generally nor at the Hague was this 
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The War of Steel and Gold 
By HENRY NOEL BRAILSFORD, Author of 
“The Broom of the War God” gth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
“ This book is, within its range, the most complete study 
of our recent foreign policy that we have seen . SF 


an admirable piece of work, and in its synthesis of i 
original.’’—Manchester Guardian. ™ of ideas 


Two Books by G, D. H. COLE 
Self-Government in Industry. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
The World of Labour, 3rd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Two Books by S. G. HOBSON 
Introduced by A. R. ORAGE. 


National Guilds 
An Enquiry into the Wage System and the 








Way Out. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Guild Principles in War and Peace 
Crown 8vo. as. 6d. net. 





Downward Paths 
An Enquiry into the Causes which contribute to 
the Making of the Prostitute. With a Fore- 
word by A. MAUDE ROYDEN. 3s. net. 


The Girl in Industry. 


A Scientific Investigation. Paper, od. net. 





York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 2. 








Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


With an Introduction by JOHN MASEFIELD. 


ATTACK 


E.D.G. LIVEING. Picture Wrappers. 
PHILIP GIBBS’ NEW BOOK. 


From BAPAUME to PASSCHENDAELE 


By PHILIP GIBBS. 6s. net. 


THE NEW BOOK OF MARTYRS 





ts, 6d. net | 


By GEORGES DUHAMEL. 5s. net, 
A DIAR Y wrepour Third Impression. 

By ENID BAGNOLD. 2s. 6d. net. 
ENGLISHMAN, KAMERAD 


By G. NOBBS (late L.R.B.). Second Impression. 3s. 6d. net. 





Author _of “Zella Sees Herself.” 
THE WAR-WORKERS 
By E. M. DELAFIELD. 
Author of ™ Regiment of Women.” 


FIRST THE BLADE 


A Novel by CLEMENCE DANE. 6s. 


és. net. 








GEORGE MOORE'S WORKS. 
Two New Volumes, Now Ready, 6s. each. 


A MUMMER’S WIFE  novEt. 
CONFESSIONS of a YOUNG MAN 


a 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 





eS 


NEW BOOKS 





OZIAS HUMPHRY 


By Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON. With numerous Illustra- 


tions. Demy 4to. Limited to 400 copies, £3 3s. net. 


The importance of Ozias Humphry as an artist was recently bronghs 
home to the public by the Romney Case, for the result of which Dr. 
b\. ~pemaee researches in connection with this book were largely respon- 





THE BRITISH IN CAPRI, 
1806-1808 


By Sir LEES KNOWLES, Bt. With numerous Ilus- 
trations. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 

It gives a full account of an interesting and once famous incident in 
English history, which has been much lost sight of in recent years, but 
LK, particular interest at the present e, in view of our alliance 
with Italy. 





A NOT IMPOSSIBLE RELIGION 


7, the late Professor SILVANUS THOMPSON, Author 
of “‘ The Quest for the Truth,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This volume is an earnest endeavour to build up a religion which, while 
mystical and essentially Christian, should also be entirely practical, and 
meet the deepest needs of many who feel that they cannot accept the 
orthodox religion as it stands. 





ON HEAVEN, and other Poems 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hueffer is now a Lieutenant in the Welch Regiment, and many of 
these poems were written under fire. 





MESSINES, and other Poems 


MESSINES, et autres Poemes 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS. English version by TITA 
BRAND CAMMAERTS. Crown 8vo. 43s. 6d. net. 





MY ERRATIC PAL 


By Captain ALFRED CLARK, N.Z.M.C. Crown 8vo. 
38. 6d. net. 

This appears to be the life story—tragico-comical, comico-tragical, 
as all such stories must be—of a hot-headed, passionate man who has a 
trick of turning many of his experiences into lyrical verse. The story 
~~ is told in prose, and the verses are fitted into it in chronological 
order. 








INSIDE THE BRITISH ISLES 


By ARTHUR GLEASON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“One of the most astonishing books published since the beginning of 
the war. Read it carefully, including the footnotes and pan appendix. 
—By r. 





THE LATEST 6s. NOVELS 
GREEN AND GAY 


By LEE HOLT. 
“ an excellently readable war-comedy, delightfully told.”—Punch. 
THE FOOLISHNESS OF LILIAN 


By JESSE CHAMPION, Author of “ Jimmy's Wife.” 
“ Every chapter bright, buoyant, and invigorating.” —Glode, 


ROBERT SHENSTONE 


By W. J. DAWSON, Author of ‘“ The Redemption of 
uc 





Edward Strahan,” & 
“Rich humour, cunning portraiture, and shrewd observation.” 


Mr. CUSHING & Mlle. DU CHASTEL 


By FRANCES RUMSEY. 


“ If sheer merit were always sure of its reward, this novel would certainly 
be the book of the year. e do not recognise the name of the author 
of this icularly brilliant novel, yet so finished an achievement can 
hardly a first performance.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


STEALTHY TERROR 
An Ingenious Spy Story. By JOHN FERGUSON, 
[Fourth Edition, 


“I went up to bed and took ‘ Stealthy Terror’ with me, and by the 
time I reached the last page the hot-water bottle was cold, and it was 
scarcely worth while putting the lamp out for the room was full of day- 
light. It is a great yarn—ingenious and cleverly written.”—Sketch, 


THE WANDERER ON A 
THOUSAND HILLS 
A Powerful Chinese Romance. By EDITH WHERRY, 
Author of “ The Red Lantern.” 


“Told with a delicate touch, a wealth of detail and understanding of 
Chinese life and thought.”—Country Life. 











JOHN LANE, 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W.1. 
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distinction recognised, and that the growth of international 
law and of a union of States based upon public right is 
retarded by this confusion. Yet he himself is clearly feeling 
about not very successfully for a solution. It is significant 
that to-day the distinction is clearly recognised among 
thousands of persons who have no claim to Dr. Wehberg’s 
technical erudition, and that in all the proposals so widely 
supported for a League of Nations and a League to Enforce 
Peace there is an instinctive agreement as to the right 
solution—namely, that the international union of States 
shall have two permanent organs, one a judicial tribunal 
and the other some kind of Council of Conciliation. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


A V.A.D. in France. By Otive Dent. Grant Richards. 5s. net. 


In A V.A.D.in France Miss Dent has given us a faithful record of 
life in a camp hospital. No detail is too small, no episode too 
trivial, to escape her notice. The leading characteristic of the book 
is enthusiastic devotion to the soldier. The author, who we fancy 
makes her first essay in literature in this book, brings to it a mind 
fresh and free from prejudices. She tells her story simply, with an 
occasional tendency to moralise ; she has a certain gift of narrative 
and an undeniable sense of humour. She describes a nurse’s life 
unaffectedly ; she is splendidly sure that what interests her will 
interest us, If sometimes a slipshod sentence, a phrase badly turned, a 
disregard for the niceties of grammar, prove irritating, her unpreten- 
tiousness is disarming and may even provoke a smile, as, for instance, 
when on page 224 we find le facteur (the postman) masquerading as 
la facture (the bill). 

But having said so much in the way of criticism we can recommend 
the book. For it is a record of suffering bravely borne, of mutilation 
greeted with a jest, or with quiet, uncomplaining fortitude. 

‘* Oh, I am going great guns, nurse,” said a boy with an ampu- 
tation of the left leg. . ** I think it will be a good idea to 
cut the other leg off to the same length. Then I could join the 
bantams.” 

Another boy smoked a cigarette and joked to a sister who was 
holding up for him a picture paper the while his leg was being ampu- 
tated below the knee. 

The book is full of such touches, of little pen-pictures and character- 
sketches, and in spite of its obvious faults, it shows insight, sympathy, 
and grasp of character. Best of all, it brings before us the devotion, 
the unfailing good-humour, ‘resourcefulness, pluck and heroism of 
the V.A.D.s and nurses at the Front. 


THE CITY 


INANCIAL and_ investment circles are much 
Fk relieved at the Budget, they having feared worse 
from their point of view; in fact, a rise in the 
income-tax to 6s, 8d. in the £, and in the excess 
profits duty from 80 per cent. to 90 per cent., 
would not have surprised the City. The retention of 
the 80 per cent. excess profits duty has been hailed with 
a sigh of relief in the big provincial manufacturing centres, 
and the quotations of the great armament, iron, steel; and 
engineering shares, which had become very depressed towards 
the end of last week, have recovered sharply. With the 
increase in the income-tax, it manifestly became impossible 
to continue the issue at par of the 4 per cent. tax-com- 
pounded National War Bonds, and the difficulty has been 
solved ingeniously by raising the issue price to 101}, that 
being almost the capitalized value of the saving that will 
arise from the tax exemption, after allowing for the loss 
of £1 10s. per £100 Bond on repayment. Existing holders 
of these Bonds find their value suddenly increased by 
14 per cent., which justifies the hint given in these notes 
on March 2 last to buy this particular issue. A Reuter’s 
telegram last week stated that New Zealand was raising 
another War Loan of £20,000,000, and that all persons 
able to subscribe and failing to do so would have to pay 
a fine equal to double the amount of their income-tax, 
in addition to being compelled to subscribe to the Loan 
and to receive only 8 per cent. interest instead of 4} per cent. 
carried by the Loan. Further details will be awaited with 
interest. 


The recent protest of the Canadian Government against 
the conferment upon its citizens of British hereditary 
honours shows that in the Dominions the people at the 
top speak more bluntly than do those in the Mother Country. 
High financial dignitaries in Canada appear to be similarly 
unconventional, for one cannot imagine the Chairman of a 
great British bank making the following statement, which 
is taken from the speech of Sir Edmund Walker, the President 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, one of the largest 
banking institutions of the Dominion, at the annual meeting 
held a short time ago at Toronto : 


That the free exercise of industry and ability,in accordance with 
the laws of the country and with the best existing standards of 
character, will enable one man to become very rich and another to 
earn only enough to support his family, is a fact for which nature is 
mainly responsible, and for which the ingenuity of man has not thus 
far found a remedy. If society by its laws should choose to limit 
the amount of wealth which any one may accumulate, let us wait 
until it has done so before passing judgment ; and when we undertake 
to express our opinion of the character of those who possess great 
wealth, let us judge them by the use they are making of it, by the 
extent to which they regard it as a trust which came to them only 
because they were in some things abler than their fellows, and as a 
means through which they may leave the world the better because 
of their existence. Many rich men do not come up to this standard, 
and by inheritance taxes we are graduaily adjusting matters; but 
in North America there are so many instances of good service 
rendered to the State by wealthy citizens that one wonders if we 
should not be greatly the losers by any new condition which would 
hamper individuality and, in so doing, perhaps destroy the main 
factors which separate our twentieth century comfort from the 
miseries of the middle ages. In contending for a more rational 
consideration of the relations between the consumer and the pro- 
ducer, we have no intention of claiming that conditions are satis- 
factory, nor are we expressing an opinion regarding the relations 
of employers and employed, and certainly we hold no brief for 
either side. A great bank is vitally concerned with what will 
conduce to the true interest of the country, and that means the 
greatest amount of well-being on the part of its citizens. 

* * * 


It has long been recognized that in a progressive country 
few undertakings are more profitable than public utilities, 
e.g., the supply to the community of water, gas, electricity, 
transport, etc., but few concerns of this nature have made 
the phenomenal showing exhibited by the eighth Annual 
Report of the Cities Service Company of New York. This 
Company owns public utitility undertakings in various 
cities in the United States and has an issued capital of 
about $100,000,000, of which approximately two-thirds 
consist of 6 per cent. Preferred Shares. The Company 
a few years ago went in rather largely for oil-bearing 
properties, which many ope consider to be a very 
speculative policy, but it has come right, and it is stated 
that to-day about one-tenth of all the high-grade refinable 
oils produced in the United States is obtained from this 
Company’s subsidiaries, the net profit of which has grown 
from $9,478,000 in 1915 to $25,454,000 in 1917. The 
Company last year paid only 6 per cent. in cash, but another 
6 per cent. in Ordinary shares, this scrip dividend having 
been raised for the present year to 9 per cent., and seeing 
that the Ordinary share of $100 is quoted at 275 per cent., 
this is no mean bonus. According to the President of the 
Company, it is investing out of earnings over $1,000,000 
a month. In connection with the other services of the 
Company, it was stated that the cost of materials and 
labour were steadily increasing and that Government 
restrictions were a further source of trouble, but that to 
meet these new conditions an adjustment of rates had 
become necessary to which the consent of the road-making 
authorities was obtained in practically every instance. It 
was a source of patriotic satisfaction to the stockholders 
that their business was of essential usefulness in the prose- 
cution of the war—a satisfaction which is no doubt shared 
by the still greater number of rate and tax-payers. People 
who are opposed to State or municipal owned enterprises 
will no doubt see in the prodigious monetary success of 
the, Cities Service Company an argument in support of 
their views, for if the oil properties belonged to, and were 
operated by, the State, is it likely that such enormous 


profits and dividends would have been earned ? 
Emit Davies. 
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BRAIN STRESS 


In times of stress and strain the disas- 
trous results that may follow overtaxing 
of the brain must not be overlooked. 


To meet the demands of severe 
mental activity there must be a con- 
stant, steady supply of the right 
food to the brain so that the cerebral 
cells may be maintained in health. 
For this purpose *‘ BYNOGEN’ 


is invaluable. 





The agreeable flavour and digestive 
qualities of “‘BYNOGEN’" are derived 
from a specially prepared extract obtained 
from selected whole wheat and malt, 
which it contains in addition to milk- 
protein and organic phosphates. 


‘Bynogen 


Brinas Health 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9,- 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Lid., Lombard St., London, E.C. 3 
Established in the City of London A.D. 1715 
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LECTURES, ETC. 
Prec PLAYERS.—Sunpay SUBSCRIPTION PER- 





FORMANCES.—For particulars of membership apply 

Hon. Secretary, 31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
Tel.: 3873 Gerrard. President: ELLEN TERRY. Stage 
Director: EDITH CRAIG. 


ASS PROTEST MEETING against 40D (under D.O.R.A.), 
which undoes the work of Josephine Butler and introduces State Regulation 
of Vice, Central Hall, Westminster, Monday, April 29th,7 p.m. Speakers: 

Mr. Lees Smith, M.P., Miss Lind-af-Hageby, Mr. George Lansbury, Miss Esther 
Roper, Mrs. Despard. Tickets, 2s.:%6d. and Is., from Secretary, 144 High Holborn, 
W.C.1, or Suffrage Shop, 5 Duke Street, Adelphi, and at doors. Doors open 6.30. 
Admission free 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, | 


WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore, M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Fer information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





FEAST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End | 


Road, E.1. University Courses in Arts, Sctence, Mepicine, and EnGcrnger- 
aa for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free from 


(COLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
AND MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students are prepared for the Examinations 
otek ht “ subjects _— by - ey ay Society. Practical experience is 
e London _ particulars . 
36 Pembridge Villas, London, W- 11. ma 


SCHOOLS. 
T#= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 














has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on | 


_ NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing. Painting. History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house Co-education during Preparatory age. 
aS cl Principals: The MIsSES MANVILLE. 

W.C.A. NATIONAL TRAINING CENTRE. Warden: Miss 

. WInIFRED Sepewick. One year's training in social, educational, and religious 
0 _ ‘training among girls. Special course for workers for India and the Far East 

penings in the Y.W.C.A. for club leaders and or isi ies, good salaries. 


For prospectus, 1 rw ini , ; 
Square, ‘London, wi to Y.W.C.A. Training Secretary, 26 George Street, Hanover 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
bam College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 











| One year’s training 


| 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 
HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 


Infant Welfare Work. is now given at this College to well-educated tlewomen 
This training is ised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 

Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres. 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an EmpLorment Bureau, licensed 

by the Lendon County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers 

A nominal fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members, and this covers « 
period of three months. 


IRMINGHAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT.—A Scholarship of 

£30 is offered at the Birmingham Women's Settlement for the year 1918-1919 

The candidate selected will be expected to read for the Social Study Diploma of 
Birmingham University or for the Diploma with special endorsement for Industrial 
Welfare Work. Further particulars can be obtained from Miss Helen Madeley. 
Birmingham Women's Settlement, 318 Summer Lane, Birmingham, to whom applica 
tions should be forwarded on or before May 5. 

















TO BE LET. 

OUTH KENSINGTON.—Self-contained maisonette, exceptionally 
well-furnished antiques, to let in quiet square; two good reception, three-four 
bedrooms, piano, geyser, gas fires and cooker, Strictly moderate rent.—-Address 

Box 264, New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 


7 provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 

OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 
invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by erder to the Royal 
Household. sed in War Hospitals. Tins Is. 6d,, 2s. 6d., 5s. (this size to 

Hospitals 3s. 6d.), post free.—Howartus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, 

OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad. 

—Mattuusian Leacug, Queen Anne's Chambers. Westminster, S.W.1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


] Fg thmncngpmet Costing Clerk (man or woman) required by firm of 
cotton manufacturers in Manchester, largely on Government work, to take charge 
of small statistical department. Only thoroughly capable applicants will be con 
sidered.—State age, experience, and salary required, Box 265, New Statesman 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C.2 : 
IRMINGHAM UNION.—Appointment of Chief Woman Visitor.— 
Applications are invited for the Appointment of a Chief Woman Visitor, salary 
according to qualifications and experience. Candidates must be well educated 


| and have had training or experience in nursing, hygiene, and social economics; the 


duties will include the supervision of a staff of women visitors dealing with women 
and children, making investigations under the Infant Life Protection Acts, interviewing 
unmarried mothers, andassisting in a variety of matters connected with the welfare of 
widows, children, and other necessitous persons; it is the desire of the Guardians to 
develep still further this feature of Poor Law work, in which considerable advance 
has already been made in Birmingham. Applications, etating age, qualifications 
experience, and salary required, and accompanied by copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, must reach me at once. Canvassing is prohibited. R. J. Curtis 
Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 24th April, 1918 





A Bargain Catalogue 


BOOKS 


FOR READERS AND COLLECTORS OF ALL TASTES 
1,548 items. Post Free. 
FRANK HOLLINGS, 7 Great Turnstile, Holborn, W.C. 2. 





























] 
| SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
| including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
| inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
| 16/6 foreign.* Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
| 





All communications respecting Subscriptions | 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great | 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


| General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 


Ten Guineas per page, cols. and half cols. pro 
rata. Company Reports Twelve Guineas. Pro- 


spectuses Fifteen Guineas. 





Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 


rate of 8d. per line for a single insertion, or 8/- per 


| EpUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
| inch. Fora series order the price is reduced. 
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Illustrated Announcement List sent free on application. . 
| 
GENERAL LITERATURE | THE FISHERIES OF THE NORTH SEA. By Neat Greey. 
| Crown 8 4s. 
' — 
. | This little ‘book, AF. A an introduction by Sir A. L. Black, Bart., is _ 
Twenty POEMS FROM RUDYARD KIPLING. Feap. 8vo. important on account of the value and potentialities of the fishing industry 
This +44 bests somata a nage J by J. Kipl from his volumes of in the North Sea. V 
verse, and in addition three poems which have never been published before | THE FOOD PRODUCING GARDEN. By Harry A. Day, | _ 
FRHS., Author of “ Spadecraft” and “ Vegeculture.” Crown 8vo. | _ 
THE MIRACLE OF SAINT ANTHONY: A Play in One Act. = | 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK, translated by A+ AR TEIX- | A book of advice to those desiring to make the most of their garden or 
EIRA DE MATTOS. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. allotment ground. 
This is a work of sheer humour, the only work m kind from Maeterlinck’s | THE PLAY-WORK BOOK. By ANN MacsBErs, Author of 
pen and the first in which the scene is laid in a modern setting. “ Needlecraft.” With 20 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
DAYBREAK. By Auice M. Bucxron, Author of ‘‘ Eager | A manual for teachers and those in charge of nursery schools and Play Cc 
” ’ * Centres. 
Heart.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. | G 
A volume of poems a special reference to the momentous hours through | a y 
which the world is passing. | FICTIO. NV A 
FAIRIES Ane CHIMNEYS, By Rose Fyteman. Feap. 8vo. FE 
THE ISLAND MYSTERY. By G. A. BiruincHam, Author of 
Bi no ite of poems of a writer who, under the initials “ R. F.,” “Spanish Gold.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. | Bi 
has become well known wherever Punch is - “ Do you we to bees a egies man chachde ? Give a The Island | Ce 
ste. an er (a) our tongue) t e well into it.” 
THE BOMBER GIPSY AND OTHER POEMS. By a. Pp. | “* atti eet yh 5 
HERBERT. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 01 
Mr. Herbert is Punch’s “A. P. H.,” whose weekly verses are so eagerly THE SLIONTING or BARTRAM. By Dorornea Conyers. | 
read by all who appreciate the comic muse, particularly in its subtler forms. Crown 8vo. 6s. oO 
“ A most exhil ie story.” —Outlook. 
THE NIGHT SISTER AND OTHER POEMS. By Carrarn | ee 
CHARLES T. FOXCROFT. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. | TOP SPEED. By W. Perr Ripce. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
, These poems =e in scene oom patie mows to Indie’ 's plains, trom Mons A genial novel of London life in the days of peace. | 
© the Carso Front, while in subject the ude m uman emotions. | = 
, | THE SHADOW ON THE STONE. By MaxcueniTe Bryant. | 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS, AND A LOVER’S COMPLAINT. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Edited by C. KNOX POOLER. Demy 8vo. 3s. net. “ A story which has high qualities of thought and style.”—Scotsman. 
[Arden Shakespeare. i 
“An edition of Shakespeare that is at once scholarly and sensible.” | KINGS ATARMS. By Marsorie Bowen. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. th 
—Glasgow Herald. An historical novel dealing with the extraordinary career of Charles XII. “7 
HIGH ALTARS. By Jonn Oxennam, Author of *‘ Bees in | OVER HERE. By Hexen Durrin. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Amber,” “ All’s Well,” &. Small Pott 8vo. 1s. 3d. net. The Record | “ ” ° 
ef a visit to the Battlefields of France and Flanders. not a. pie oy bah a ee th 
THE MUD LARKS. By Crospie Garstin. Feap. 8vo. THE PILGRIMAGE OF PREMNATH. By Epmunp Warre, 
m.. 6d. net. Author of “ The Heart of Hindustan.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. or 
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